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ANDREW ALLEN. 
CONTRIBUTED BY CHARLES P. KEITH. 


Andrew Allen, born June, 1740, was a son of Chief- 
Justice William Allen by his wife Margaret, daughter of 
Andrew Hamilton, the eminent barrister. He was educated 
at the College of Philadelphia,—later the University of 
Pennsylvania,—and graduated in 1759 with his brother 
James, and William Paca, of Maryland, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, Samuel Powel, who was after- 
wards Mayor of Philadelphia, and others,—the second class 
graduated from that institution. He then studied law under 
the direction of Benjamin Chew, at that time Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and about July, 1761, went abroad to finish his educa- 
tion at the Temple. Returning home almost exceptionally 
well educated, he at once took the position in the community 
placed at his hand by the social and political influence of his 
father. He was admitted to practice in the Supreme Court 
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April 20, 1765. The corporation of Philadelphia chose him 
as a Common Councilman in October, 1768. On the resig- 
nation of Mr. Chew, he was appointed Attorney-General of 
the Province, and held that office until the Revolution, about 
seven years. He was invited to a seat in the Provincial 
Council by his brother-in-law, John Penn, qualifying De- 
cember 24,1770. In May, 1774, he was sent by the Council, 
with James Tilghman, to Virginia to induce the Governor of 
that colony to unite in a petition to the King for a settle- 
ment of the boundaries. He was appointed Recorder of 
Philadelphia June 25, 1774. About this time the dispute 
with Great Britain on the subject of taxing the colonies 
became the all-absorbing topic, and Allen was in unison with 
the popular feeling, even to preparing for resistance. He 
was one of the founders of the First Troop Philadelphia 
City Cavalry. On November 2, 1774, some twenty-eight 
citizens, who, it is said, had often met for fox-hunting, formed 
themselves into this company of Light Horse. They were 
all men of substantial means, who had something at stake in 
the fate of their country, and who needed not pay to keep 
them in the field. Some of them were representatives of the 
élite, and others afterwards attained such prominence in pub- 
lic affairs as shed lustre on the organization ; but at that time 
Andrew Allen was the most distinguished man among them. 
The officers first chosen were: Captain, Abraham Markoe 
(formerly of the Danish island of St. Croix); First Lieu- 
tenant, Andrew Allen; Second Lieutenant, Samuel Morris 
(previously Sheriff of Philadelphia County); Cornet, James 
Mease. The company, after serving at its own expense 
throughout the war which ensued, has since maintained 
perpetual succession, and is now commonly known as the 
First City Troop. Allen may be presumed to have favored 
the compromise suggested early in 1775 by the British 
House of Commons, viz., any colony to vote a proper supply, 
and in consideration to be excepted from each act of Parlia- 
ment taxing America; for he was present at the meeting of 
the Provincial Council which commended it to the favor of 
the Assembly. This compromise was not accepted; being 
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addressed to the colonies separately instead of through Con- 
gress, it asked them to desert each other. It was, perhaps, 
however, Allen’s influence as much as John Penn’s inca- 
pacity or love of quiet which kept the Penn government 
from taking a forcible stand against the Whigs. Allen was 
one of the Committee of Safety appointed by the Assembly, 
June 30, 1775, for the defence of the Province; and he was 
appointed one of the delegates to the Continental Congress. 
When, however, after active service on the Committee and 
in Congress, he saw that the latter body was only making 
ready to declare independence, he withdrew from the cause. 
He resigned from the City Troop in April, 1776, and after 
June 14,1776, no longer attended the meetings of Congress, 
although had he been present on the 1st and 2d of July, he 
could have prevented the vote of Pennsylvania being given 
for independence. His last public office was that of member 
from Philadelphia to the Assembly, which he was chosen in 
May, 1776, running as a Moderate, or one in favor of recon- 
ciliation with England. There were four to be chosen, and 
the vote stood: Samuel Howell, 941; Andrew Allen, 923; 
George Clymer, 923; Alexander Wilcocks, 921; Thomas 
Willing, 911; Frederick Kuhl, 904; Owen Biddle, 903; 
Daniel Roberdeau, 890. Clymer was the only one elected 
of those wished for by the advanced Whigs. These figures 
show how evenly divided was the community on the question 
of independence. Its advocates, some of the voters having 
gone to the war, could not get a majority over a good con- 
servative ticket; although Galloway’s statement, that not 
one-fifth of the people desired independence, is evidently 
wrong, as to Philadelphia at least. Christopher Marshall 
says in his diary: “I think it may be said with propriety 
that the Quakers, Papists, Church, Allen family, with all 
the Proprietary party, were never seemingly so happily 
united as at this election, notwithstanding Friends’ former 
protestation and declaration of never joining with that party 
since the club or knock-down election [of 1742]. Oh! 
tell it not in Gath, nor publish it in the streets of Askalon, 
how the testimony is trampled upon !” 
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After the Declaration of Independence, Allen attached 
himself to the British army, and was with it at its entry 
into Philadelphia. In March, 1778, the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly passed an Act of Attainder against him, in conse- 
quence of which much of his property was sold. The 
Treaty of Peace prohibited any future confiscations, and 
provided that any persons could come to the United States, 
and remain twelve months unmolested in their endeavors 
to obtain restitution. 

Allen went to England about the close of the war, but 
visited Pennsylvania in 1792, and remained a few years. 
The treaty of 1794 with Great Britain provided that British 
subjects holding land in America, or American citizens 
holding land in England, should, with their heirs and 
assigns, hold and dispose of the same as if natives, and that 
the United States make restitution for losses occasioned by 
the non-payment of debts to British subjects contracted 
before the peace, to be ascertained by commissioners to be 
appointed. He endeavored without success to collect the 
money paid to the State on his land contracts. He seems 
to have resided afterwards with his daughter, Mrs. Ham- 
mond. He died March 7, 1825, in Montagu Street, Port- 
land Square, London, aged eighty-five years. 

Andrew Allen married April 24, 1768, Sarah, eldest 
daughter of William Coxe, alderman of Philadelphia, by 
his wife Mary, daughter of Tench Francis, Esq., Attorney- 
General of Pennsylvania. William Coxe was a son of Col. 
Daniel Coxe, Chief Justice of New Jersey, by his wife 
Sarah Eckley, of Philadelphia. 

Issue of Andrew Allen: 

Andrew, founder of the Anchor Club in Philadelphia; 
British Consul in Boston; d. s. p. Clifton, near Bristol, 
England, December 3, 1850; married Maria, daughter of 
Charles Coxe, of Sydney. 

Ann, died unmarried. 

Elizabeth, died unmarried. 

Margaret, married May 20, 1793, George Hammond, the 
first British Minister to the United States, and for some 
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time Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. She 
died December 8, 1838. 

Maria, died unmarried. 

John Penn, born October 25, 1785, M.A. (Univ. Oxon.), 
died unmarried. 

Thomas Dawson, born October 25, 1785, M.A. (Univ. 
Oxon.), rector of North Cerney, Gloucester, d. s. p.; mar- 
ried August 26, 1840, Jane, widow of Rev. E. C. Henry, 
and daughter of E. H. Mortimer. 
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WILLIAM WHIPPLE’S NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM 
PHILADELPHIA TO NEW HAMPSHIRE, IN THE 
SUMMER OF 1777. 


[The original MS. of these notes is in the possession of the Rev. Alfred 
L. Elwyn, of Philadelphia. William Whipple, a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was born at Kittery, Maine, January 14, 1730. 
He was a member of the Provincial Congress of 1775, and the Committee 
of Safety ; a member of Congress, 1776, September, 1777, and 1778-79. 
Assigned by the Assembly of New Hampshire to the command of a 
brigade of troops organized to oppose the march of Burgoyne, he joized 
the army under Gates at Saratoga, and commanded the New Hampshire 
troops in that campaign. In 1778 he took part in Sullivan’s expedition 
to Rhode Island. He died November 28, 1785. 

William Ellery, who accompanied him, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, and also of the Articles of Confederation, was born at 
Newport, R. I., December 22, 1727. From May, 1776, to 1785, with the 
exception of 1780 and 1782, he was a delegate to Congress. As a member 
of the Marine Committee, and subsequently of the Board of Admiralty, 
he did eminent service for his country. During the occupation of Rhode 
Island by the British (1777-78) Mr. Ellery suffered considerable loss of 
property. He died February 15, 1820.—Ep.] 


W[illiam] E[llery] & W[illiam] W[hipple] set out on a 
journey from Philadelphia for the Eastern States on the 13" 
June 1777 at 6 O* Clock in the morning. 

Breakfasted with that Generous Whig Quaker Stephen 
Collins who lives about 3 Miles from Philadelphia.’ Our 
next stay was W™ Mills’s,? at the Cross Roads eleven Miles 
from Mr. Collins’s, where we met a number of Prisoners 
who had been taken in the late Skirmishes—this is a Toler- 
able house. 

From Mills’ to M°Cauleys, at the sign of the moon & half 


1 He resided on Turner’s Lane, a short distance west of the German- 
town Road. 
? Now Willow Grove, Bucks County. 
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moon, where we lodg’d, is Eleven Miles.' Here we had 
good Beds; & if it had not have been for a few Buggs 
W.E. would not have lodg’d on the Floor half the night. 
The People were civil & obliging. Set out from M°Cauley’s 
a little before five & rode 16 Miles to Cookens, where a 
Tavern had been formerly kept, but was now dropt by 
Reason of the Landlord’s Death; however the[y] received 
us, & fed us & our horses.’ It’s a pity a good Tavern was 
not still kept here. The House is prettily situated a few 
Rods on the left of the Road, fronting a fine Meadow inter- 
sected by a Beautiful Rivulet; at a distance you see Fields 
of different kinds of Grain, and the Prospect is Bounded 
by high woody Hills. We were regaled here with a good 
Dish of Tea, good cream, good Bread & Butter and some 
nice broiled ham as a Relisher. We were both tired and 
hungry, W. W. drank Tea and crown’d his Breakfast with 
a bowl of Milk. W. E. confined himself to Tea & Bread & 
Butter at which he shone; the Reckoning very moderate. 
After you have rode from Cooken’s about a mile, take the 
right hand Road, ride on half a mile & take the next right 
hand Road that offers—the Road from thence is fair to the 
Lahi [Lehigh] which is the western Branch of the Delaware. 
When you reach the Lahi take the left and persue its Banks 
till you Reach the Ferry* which is about a mile; as you 
approach the Ferry, the Beautiful little town of Bethleham 
opens to your View, which lies on the North side of the 
Lahi, where are the Principal publick Buildings, in this 
Fraternal Sowcial, Society of Moravians. The River pre- 
sents a Magnificent appearance. The Moravians purchas’d 
here about 4000 acres of Land in 1741.4 In 1742 they made 


1“ William McCauley” is registered among the innkeepers of Plum- 
stead township, Bucks County, as early as 1772. His inn was probably 
located at Gardenville, where the Durham road crosses that leading from 
the Easton road to Point Pleasant, on the Delaware. 

2 See Pa. Mag., Vol. X. p. 205. 

3 The ferry at Bethlehem was located about where the present railroad 
bridge spans the Lehigh. 

* The first purchase of land made by that Church was a tract of five 
hundred acres, in the winter of 1741, but title was not passed until April, 
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their first settlement. There are at present in Bethle™ about 
600 souls. There are 64 private families. The Rest live in 
public Buildings. In the Men’s House,’ which is about 80 
feet long and 50 feet wide and three stories high, lodge 120 
single Men & Boys. The single women’s House is about 
100 feet in Length and 42 in breadth, 150 belong to it & 
124 sleep in it. The Widows’ house is 80 by 45 and con- 
tains 30 widows.? Besides these the Tavern [The Sun] 
which is large & commodious, the Mills Merchant’s Stores 
and Tanyard, belong to the Society. They too have a pub- 
lic Farmer. Have died since the first Settlement 450—the 
burying Ground is regularly laid out; The bodies of the 
Males are in separate districts from the Females when dead 
as well as while Living. They marry without courting. 
The Young Man who wants a wife communicates his de- 
signs to the Elders, they chuse a wife for him, if they like 
Each other it’s a match. From Bethlehem to Eastown is 
12 Miles, where we lodged at M* Shannon’s.* While we 
were standing with M™ Shannon at the door, She recollected 
that she had seen M* W. in Montserat’—they came to an ec- 
clarisisment soon. From their countinances, and Behaviours 
discovered, that they had been acquainted while they were 
single, & immediately left them to talk over past scenes— 
we had a good Dish of Tea Good Beds &c, and fare’d the 
Better perhaps for the acquaintance before hinted at. We 
left Eastown at 5 in the morning and Breakfasted at Cary’s 


1742. Successive purchases on both sides of the Lehigh had increased 
the number to near five thousand acres at the date of this journal. 

1 The middle building of the Young Ladies’ Seminary. Twice during 
the war for Independence it was occupied by the Continental Hospital. 

? Paintings of both of these buildings, which are still standing, are 
among the collections of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

* Prior to and for years subsequent to the date of this journal, court- 
ship, as now practised, was not allowed, and the part taken by the elders 
of the congregation was advisory. 

* Theophilus Shannon’s inn stood on the northwest corner of North- 
ampton and Fermor (now Second) Streets. 

5 Mr. Whipple had been a sea captain, in the West India trade, prior 
to the Revolution. 
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twelve miles from Eastown.' Between Eastown & Cary’s 
we met Col: Dyer? Col: Williams* & M* Law‘ Bound to 
Phila* At Eastown we passed the Delaware where it forks 
and forms the western Branch call’d the Lahi before men- 
tioned. There are about 60 or 70 Dwelling Houses in this 
town, a court house & hansom Dutch Church. From Cary’s 
we rode to Swayseys in Oxford Township 9 miles, where we 
Baited our horses.’ By the appearance of the Beds good 
Lodgings may be had here. In our way to the next stage 
we stop’d at a little Moravian settlement call’d Hope con- 
sisting of 5 or 6 private Houses some mechanic’s shops a 
Merchant’s store and one of the finest & most curious Mills 
in America. All the Moravian Buildings are strong, neat 
& compact, and very generally made of stone.® 

We din’d at Jon* Willis’s about 8 miles from Swayseys 
at a place called Log Jail.’ Jersey like the other Middle & 
Southern States is not divided into townships. The names 
of places where there are little Knots of Houses are many 
of them uncouth, and some of them indecent. From Wil- 


1 At Concord, Warren County, N. J. 

? Eliphalet Dyer. See Drake’s “ Dict. Amer. Biog.,” p. 292. 

* William Williams. Ibid., p. 989. 

* A member of the New Haven, Conn., family of the name. 

5 Barnabas Swayze, a large landholder at this date, resided about one 
and a half miles southwest of Hope. 

* In 1769 the Moravians purchased of Samuel Green a tract of about 
fifteen hundred acres in the present Hope township, Warren County, 
N. J., to which they gave the name of Greenland. A town plot was 
surveyed, and in 1775 given the name of Hope. As a Moravian town it 
was abandoned, and the entire tract sold in 1808. The mill and a num- 
ber of buildings are still standing. In 1778, Gen. du Chastellux, of 
Lafayette’s staff, passed through the town, and in his journal describes 
the saw-mill with its appliances for bringing the logs out of the pond to 
the mill by the same power that sawed them. 

7 For many years Jonathan Pettit was landlord of the inn at Log Jail 
(now Johnsonburg), a famous place for Whig gatherings. It is believed 
the first war meetings in New Jersey were held in this house. 

® This is an error, for at this date Sussex County was divided into 
Walpack, Oxford, Greenwich, Hardwick, Mansfield, Newton, and other 
townships. ‘The uncouth names of “knots of houses” may have been 
“Sin Corner,” ‘Hen’s Foot,” ‘‘ Hard Scrabble,” “Fleatown,” “ Hog 
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lis’s we rode to Sussex Court House! 10 miles; in the Goal 
under the Court House were 24 Tories who are imprison’d 
for various periods according to the degree of their Crimes 
and fined in various sums according to their Estates. In- 
deed from what I could learn the fines were so large as to 
amount to a confiscation of their Estate. Poor Devils! 
they who fall into the hands of the Enenimy are like to have 
their Estates drawn from them by free Donations, as appears 
by Tryon’s Letters to Col: Billop, and they who by their 
infamous Conduct expose themselves to the justice of their 
Country loose them by Fines, sequestrations & confiscations. 
We lodged here at Hoffmans who is a strong Whig—from 
Sussex Court House to Carey’s at Hardys town? where we 
Breakfasted is 10 miles, from thence to Col Hathorns® is 
17 miles here we dine’d W. E. eat Salled in the Dutch taste,‘ 
from thence to Brewsters is 16 miles where we lodged & 
were detained till 10 O" Clock in the morn’g by the rain. 
Brewsters came from the East End of Long Island where 
farming is carried on in the N England stile. The Coun- 
try in N. York on the East side of the Jersey line is much 
better cultivated than in the Jerseys. From Brewsters to 
Hudson’s River is 11 miles. The ferry is 3 miles and from 
the ferry to fsh Kills* is 5 or 6 miles—we had been told that 
Week’s was a good house it may be so some times but we 
could get no meat to eat. They had some indifferent wine 
upon which and some Bread & cheese W. W. din’d. W. E. 
drank Tea & eat Bread and But" for his dinner. This might 
have been put up with if it had been accompanied with good 


Hollow,” ‘Dark Moon” (here an inn stood at this date), “Shades of 
Death,” etc. 

1 Now Newton. 

* Near Hamburg, Hardiston township, Sussex County. 

3 See Poore’s “ Polit. Reg. and Congr. Directory,” p. 437. 

* Dressed with warm instead of cold vinegar, and garnished with pieces 
of browned fat of ham or bacon. 

5 The Brewsters became settlers in Duchess County, N. Y., as early as 
1760. In 1777, Samuel Brewster was a member of the Committee of 
Safety of New Windsor, Orange County. 

6 The Hudson was probably crossed from New Windsor to Fishkill. 
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humour, but our land Lady was the most Ilnatured unman- 
nerly Vixen that ever poor traveller was plagued with, she 
refused to Broil a slice of Pork or toast a bit of Bread, this 
house sho* be avoided. 

From Weeks’s we rode to Adriances' 10 miles where 
we Lodged; we were treated with good Nature, Milck 
Toddy, and Bread & Butter. Here Doctor [Manasseh] Cut- 
ler who we miss’d at Fish Kills, came to see us & spent the 
night with us. From Adriance to Patterson’s? is 10 miles, 
where we Breakfasted on the Best Coffee we had met with 
on the Road. W. W. troubled much with Head Ake. 

From Pattersons to Dibbles in Danbury is 16 miles where 
we Dined very well & were civily treated; 19 dwelling 
Houses were Burnt in this town by the British Soldiery in 
their late Incurtion, for which Infernality they pay’d dear 
by the loss of many of their lives.’ 

From Dibbles to Chandlers in Newtown is 10 Miles, here 
we Lodged comfortably. Two thirds of town are Tories. 
The Parson of the parrish (Beach) prays for the Tyrants of 
Britain every Lord’s day and it seems with impunity.‘ 
From Chandler’s to De Forest’s,® New Stamford, is 8 Miles, 
we were well treated here. From thence to the ferry® is 6 
miles & from the ferry to Darby 3 we Baited at Curtis’s. 
Here was a female who was travelling to Oxford, and who 
was aSnuff taker. W. E. offer’d her part of his snuff which 
she refused saying she had no small change; whether she 
perceiving the saddle bags on his horse and observing their 
[size ?] concluded he was a pedler with his Bag-full of snuff 
&c and that what he offer’d was as a sample, or whether it 
was owing to her want of Breeding he cant say, she other- 


1 In the present East Fishkill township, Duchess Co., N. Y. 

2 William Patterson, innkeeper, and subsequently a judge of the Court 
of the Common Pleas of Duchess County, lived in what is now Patter- 
son township, Putnam Co., N. Y. 

® Danbury, Fairfield Co., Conn., was burned by Governor Tryon’s 
troops, April 27, 1777. 

* Rev. John Beach, of Trinity Parish. 
5 Anthony de Forest. 
® Over Housatonic River. 
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wise appeared to be a decent woman, this and the favorable 
opinion he entertains of the fair sex leads him to think her 
Conduct was owing to the former. However after telling 
her that he believed she took him for a Pedler and assuring 
her that he was not of that order of Events and that he did 
not mean to take money for his Snuff he gave her a portion 
of it and she thank’d him with a Curtsey. From Darby to 
New Haven is nine miles. Here we din’d at Adam’s and 
after dinner visited M* Sherman’ pass’d the uper ferry after 
6 O* Clock and arriv’d at Brantford about 8 put up at Bald- 
wins where we were kindly entertained and well Lodged. 
The good Landlady seems disposed to contribute all in her 
power to the Happiness of travellers. From Baldwin’s to 
Stone’s? in Guilford is 10 miles, here we breakfasted—from 
hence to Killingsworth,’ where we dined. The weather 
being Extream hot lay by till towards the Evening, then set 
out for Say Brook at the ferry met Cap* Saltinstall* who 
came with his Boat the Better to accommodate us over the 
river. W. W. went on Board the Trumbull ;’ from thence 
walked to Parsons’es in Lim® whether he had before sent 
his horse, and where he found his Companion (W. E.) re- 
galing himself with a dish of Coffee. At this place we met 
Gen' Green’s Lady attendid by the Gen" Brother on her way 
to Camp, it seems this Lady’s Love is so great that neither 
Rocks nor any other difficulties is a Bar to her pursuit of the 
Gratification of it. 

We left Parsons’s about 4 O* Clock and arrived at New 
London before 8, where we Breakfasted & were vissited by 
some Gen™ of the town W. W. had some conversation with 


? Hon. Roger Sherman. 

? A descendant of John Stone, a fellow-passenger with the ancestors 
of Hon. William M. Evarts, 8. B. Chittenden, and William H. Seward, 
who landed at Boston, June 26, 1637. 

5 The highway from Guilford to Killingsworth was at the date of this 
journal, and is still, one of the finest in New England. 

* Gilbert Saltonstall, captain of marines, of sloop-of-war “ Trumbull.” 

5 Sloop-of-war “Trumbull,” of ten guns ; subsequently captured in the 
West Indies. 

® Lyme, formerly East Saybrook. 
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M’ Shaw' on Business & cross’d the ferry between 11 & 12 
and rode 12 miles to Russel where we expected to dine but 
were disappointed however we rested our horses it being 
very hot, and gave them some green hay, we also had a 
drink of milk and water from thence we rode 8 miles to 
Thompsons, who is a rich farmer but does not know how to 
live here we got a Supper of fryed Veal and Pork & went to 
bed early in hopes of a good nights rest but soon after we 
got to bed W. W. was most violently attacked by the Bugs 
& was obliged to get up, he hall’d the Bed on the flower, 
hoping by this means to avoid them but did not succeed, W. 
E. was fortunate enough not to be disturb’d—set out about 
5 and rode 8 miles to Champlin in Charlestown where we 
stopt to Breakfast. W. E. rode 8 miles farther to I Potters 
a friend of his, where W. W. joined him about Eleven and 
went on to Little rest dined at M* Champlins a friend of W. 
E from thence to Judge Potters one mile where we drank 
Coffee at 6 set out for Greenock arrivd at Judge Greens 
about 10 here we Lodged very comfortably & were treated 
with great Hospitality & not permitted to depart before 
Breakfast set out between 8 & 9 rode 2 or 3 miles out of our 
way by mistake owing as is supposd to W. E. wearing his 
Glasses which he had not done before on this Road arriv’d at 
Providence between 12 and 1—W. W. put up at a Tavern 
W. E. went to a friends house some distance from the town 
—here I separate from my Friend and Companion Mr’ Ellery, 
was vissited by several Gent™ of the town dined, Lodged & 
Breakfasted at this house and in the morn viz July 1* vis- 
sitted M* Chickly who has had a severe stroke of the Palsey 
but is now on the Recovery, I was treated last Year in Com- 
pany with Mr. S.[amuel] Adams with great Hospitality by 
this Gent™—I did not leave Providence till 10 O® Clock—as 
I missed my Road on the Plain met with no entertainment 
till I arriv’d at Mans of Wrentham where I dine’d on cold 
Roast Veal & Salled from hence I rode 18 miles to Ames’es? 


1 Nathaniel Shaw, Jr., a leading and patriotic citizen of the town. 
2 The hostess of the inn was the widow of Nathaniel Ames, the famous 
compiler of Almanacs. 
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in Dedham where I Lodged here I met M* Whainwright a 
Young Gent™ who serv’d his time with Dr. [Manasseh] Cut- 
ler & who is on his way to the Army—set out from Ames’s 
about 5 & arriv’d at Bracketts' in Boston between 7 & 8, 
after Breakfast deliver’d Letters to sundry Persons, dine’d at 
M’ Bradfords in Company with M* T. Cushing? & M'[R. T.] 
Paine—this last Gentleman is much alter’d in his dress since 
he left Philadelphia which was in December last, he then had 
short straight hair, but now a Prodigious fore top, Ear Curls, 
& an immense quantity of hair tyed in a Club behind, on 
the whole his head is dressed in the true Macharoni stile. I 
made several short vissits in the afternoon & spent the even- 
ing with my old Friend M* [Henderson] Inches and suped 
on Lobster, which is a great rarity. 

Wednesday y*® 3d* July set out from Boston. Dined at 
Lynn & Lodg’d at Ipswich. 

Thursday y° 4 set out from Ipswich & arriv’d home in the 
Evening. 


1 See “ Old Landmarks and Historic Personages of Boston,” p. 61. 
? For a letter of Thomas Cushing, see Pa. Mag., Vol. X. p. 355. 
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GERMAN EMIGRATION TO THE AMERICAN COLO- 
NIES, ITS CAUSE, AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
EMIGRANTS. 


BY ANDREW D. MELLICK, JR., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Sreconp Part. 


In the preceding paper it was endeavored to show that, 
even early in the seventeenth century, the Germans had 
good cause for deserting Fatherland. When resolved on 
expatriation, their steps all turned westward, and they 
seemed of one mind as to what country offered the greatest 
inducements to home-seekers, and presented the most com- 
plete assurances of relief from the heavy burdens under 
which they had groaned in Europe. The tide of emigration 
set steadily towards America, and from those early days till 
now, the name and thought of our country has been as a 
sweet savor in the nostrils of oppressed Teutons. Com- 
mencing as a little rill, the current gradually increased in 
volume, until, as we learn from recently-published statistics, 
between 1880 and 1884 the yearly exodus from Germany 
averaged nearly one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
souls; that of two millions six hundred and one thousand 
Germans now living outside of the Empire, two millions are 
citizens of the United States. 

There is no accurate record of the earliest Teuton emigra- 
tion to America. Mr. Edward Eggleston, a diligent student 
of colonial history, claims that Germans came with the 
Puritans to Massachusetts Bay, and, without doubt, some 
of the so-called Dutch of the New Netherlands were High 
Dutch, or Germans, from the Rhine, beyond the Holland 
border. Before the close of the Thirty Years’ War the 
vast movement from the Rhine country may be said to have 
commenced, and the year 1640 found Germans settled on 
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the Delaware in the Swedish colony planted by the Lutheran 
king, Gustavus Adolphus. But until 1682 the arrival of 
immigrants in this country was neither frequent nor regular. 
In the preceding year William Penn had advertised to the 
world his liberal government, and offered, in Pennsylvania, 
homes for the persecuted and oppressed of all nations. Penn 
had acquired his great American grant of forty thousand 
square miles of territory from the Crown, in payment of a 
debt of sixteen thousand pounds due his father. The King 
named the tract after the elder Penn, and it is interesting 
to know, as illustrating the modesty and simplicity of the 
son, that he strongly objected to this appellation, even going 
so far as to attempt the bribing of an Under Secretary, that 
the name might be changed. In 1683, Francis Daniel Pas- 
torius, a Franconian German of education, arrived with 
other emigrants at Philadelphia, taking up land at German- 
town, commencing that settlement with thirteen families. 
Arents Klincken erected the first two-story house, Penn 
being present, and helping to eat the raising dinner. Within 
a few years this settlement was augmented by the arrival of 
over one thousand Germans, among whom were the ances- 
tors of the present prominent Pennsylvania families of Rit- 
tenhouse, Shoemaker, Carpenter, Potts, and Van Wart. 
The most of them came from near the city of Worms, in 
Westphalia. They must have felt grateful for their quiet 
provincial homes, when they heard of the dreadful ravages 
of the French, in 1689, who laid waste the entire country 
from which they had emigrated, the flames rising from 
every hamlet, market-place, and parish church in the Duchy 
of Cleves, in which Worms is situated. 

The greatest influx of Germans commenced about 1700. 
Within the following twenty-five years vast numbers fled 
from the desolations and persecutions at home to the Eng- 
lish colonies in America, and it is estimated that over fifty 
thousand, within that time, reached the Province of Penn- 
sylvania. A few miles from Coblentz, on the Rhine, is the 
well-built and attractive town of Neuwied; it has now a 
population of about ten thousand, comprising Romanists, 
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Lutherans, Moravian Brethren, Baptists, and Jews, who live 
together in great harmony. Count Frederic of Wied, whose 
family still occupies the spacious palace at its north end, 
founded the town in 1653, on the site of the village of Lan- 
gendorf, which was entirely destroyed in the Thirty Years’ 
War. Here, in 1705, arrived a number of Lutherans, who 
had fled from persecutions at Wolfenbriittel and Halber- 
stadt. The then Count of Wied, who welcomed all comers, 
without distinction of religion, gave them residence and 
protection. Here they remained for some time, and then 
went on down the river to Holland, where they embarked, 
in 1707, for New York. After a severe and protracted 
voyage, a violent storm drove their small ship south of 
Sandy Hook, obliging the master to take refuge in the capes 
of the Delaware, and ultimately land his passengers at Phil- 
adelphia. Determined to continue to the Province of New 
York, the emigrants left the Quaker City, journeying over- 
land; travelling thitherward, they reached the edge of the 
Schooley’s Mountain range, in Morris County, New Jersey, 
and were suddenly confronted by the view of a charming 
valley. Below were the pleasant reaches of the Muscon- 
netcong, flowing tranquilly between grassy banks, with rich 
meadows rolling back in gentle undulations, seeming fairly 
to invite settlement. To these tempest-tossed wanderers it 
appeared, indeed, a land of promise ; what more could they 
desire in a search for homes? New York Province cer- 
tainly would offer no richer or more inviting locality; here 
they decided to remain. Passing down the mountain, they 
drove their tent-stakes and laid their hearthstones as the 
commencement of a settlement which has been known from 
that day to this as the German Valley. Many now well- 
known families in Morris, Hunterdon, and Somerset Coun- 
ties take their origin from this ancient little Lutheran 
community. 

Hendrick Hudson, after his voyage in the “‘ Half-Moon,” 
in 1609, in writing of the locality on which now—a popu- 
lous crescent—the city of Newburgh rests, mentions it as a 
“pleasant place to build a town on.” As the Palatine 
VoL. x.—26 
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parish of Quassaick, on this “ pleasant place,” a town was 
laid out, about one hundred years later, by emigrants from 
Germany. The company comprised forty-two persons, who, 
under the guidance of their pastor, Joshua Kockerthal, had 
been sent to America by Queen Anne, who had guaranteed 
them ninepence a day for a year’s support, and a grant of 
land on which to settle. They had been driven to the fields 
in midwinter by the destruction of their homes by the 
French, and had applied to the English government for aid, 
as Protestants who were suffering from abject poverty be- 
cause of their religious beliefs. On reaching New York, 
Lord Lovelace had them transported to Quassaick Creek, 
and ultimately, his successor Governor Hunter issued to 
them a patent for twenty-one hundred and ninety acres of 
land. The first place of worship in Newburgh was a little 
Lutheran church, twenty feet square, built by these German 
settlers. The settlement, as a German community, did not 
prosper. The Palatines, who were mostly husbandmen, 
found the rough hill-sides much inferior for cultivation to 
the rich lands they had known over the seas. Attracted 
by descriptions from friends, located in Pennsylvania, of 
the fertile regions they inhabited, the individual owners 
gradually sold the plots originally apportioned them and 
removed to that Quaker colony. By 1743 practically the 
place had changed from a German settlement to a Scotch- 
English neighborhood. Notwithstanding the comparatively 
short time the Palatines lived on Quassaick Creek, they left 
an indelible mark on the country, and a record of which 
the people of Newburgh are still proud. That city’s histo- 
rian, Mr. E. M. Ruttenber, writes that “ no citizens of more 
substantial worth are found under the flag of this, their na- 
tive land, than their descendants; no braver men were in 
the armies of the Revolution than Herkimer and Muhlen- 
berg. Had they done nothing in the parish but made 
clearings in its forests and planted fields, they would be en- 
titled to grateful remembrance; but they did more: they 
gave to it its first church and its first government, and in all 
its subsequent history their descendants have had a part.” 
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The citizens of London were astonished to learn in May 
and June, 1709, that five thousand men, women, and chil- 
dren, Germans from the Rhine, were under tents in the 
suburbs. By October the number had increased to thirteen 
thousand, and comprised husbandmen, tradesmen, school- 
teachers, and ministers. These emigrants had deserted the 
Palatinate owing to French oppression, and the persecution 
by their prince, the Elector John William, of the House of 
Newburgh, who had become a devoted Romanist, though 
his subjects were mainly Lutherans and Calvinists. Pro- 
fessor Henry A. Homes, in an able paper treating of this 
emigration, read before the Albany Institute in 1871, holds 
that the movement was due not altogether to unbearable 
persecutions, but largely to suggestions made to the Pala- 
tines in their own country by agents of companies who were 
anxious to obtain settlers for the British colonies in Amer- 
ica, and thus give value to the company’s lands. The emi- 
grants were certainly seized with the idea that by coming 
to England its government would transport them to the 
Provinces of New York, the Carolinas, and Pennsylvania. 
Of the latter Province they knew much, as many Germans 
were already there. Pastorius, the founder of German- 
town, had published circulars in Germany extolling the col- 
ony and inviting settlement. Penn had also well advertised 
in the Palatinate the inducements for settlers offered by his 
grant. The emigrants had also heard of the success of 
Pastor Kockerthal’s little colony which had gone to New 
York the previous year, and they were all anxious to be 
transported to a country where rich lands were to be had at 
no cost, and where their efforts for subsistence would be 
undisturbed by oppressions. 

The English government was much distressed by the ar- 
rival of this vast number of impoverished emigrants. Their 
coming not having been anticipated, no plans had been made 
for their distribution in the colonies, or their care in Eng- 
land. Means were taken at once to notify the Dutch and 
German authorities that no more would be received. This 
certainly had the sympathy of the Elector Palatine, who 
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had already published an order punishing with death and 
confiscation all subjects who should quit their native coun- 
try. Great efforts were made to prevent suffering among 
these poor people; thousands of pounds were collected for 
their maintenance, from churches and individuals, all over 
England; they were lodged in warehouses, empty dwell- 
ings, and in barns, and the Queen had a thousand tents 
pitched back of Greenwich, on Blackheath. Here, on that 
historic moor, where Wat Tyler and Jack Cade had assem- 
bled the rebellious men of Kent, and where, later, Claude 
Duval and other bold riders of the road were wont to relieve 
belated travellers of their gold and jewels, was presented 
the strange spectacle of an encampment of five thousand 
alien people, speaking an alien tongue, awaiting with pa- 
tience and confidence a help and relief they felt sure would 
come from the sympathy and compassion of Protestant 
Englishmen. 

Although Mortimer, in his “ History of England,” says it 
was never known who encouraged them to this emigration, 
a committee of the House of Commons, appointed in 1711, 
elicited facts, as their report shows, going to prove that the 
Queen’s government was not altogether guiltless in pro- 
voking the movement. The Palatines testified that they 
had left their country because of books and papers, contain- 
ing Queen Anne’s picture, that had been distributed, urging 
their coming to England, that they might be sent to Her 
Majesty’s plantations in the colonies. It is hardly to be be- 
lieved that they would have come almost at one time, and in 
such great numbers, without having received encouragement 
from agents or others, who must, at least apparently, have 
made promises with authority. The Germans evidently ex- 
pected that immediately on arrival in England they were to 
be despatched in a body across the sea; but no one stood 
ready to carry out such a programme. If the government 
had made promises, it was with expectation of no such 
liberal response. To carry thirteen thousand people would 
require a great fleet of the small vessels of that time, and 
there were no ships for such a service. Much time would 
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also be required in preparing for their arrival in America, 
and in perfecting arrangements for their final settlement. 
Notwithstanding the great efforts made by the English 
people, very much distress followed this unhappy hegira. 
Disease decimated their ranks, and many wandered about 
England, becoming a poverty-stricken incubus on the 
parishes. Numbers of the younger men enlisted in the 
British army serving in Portugal, and some made their 
own way to Pennsylvania, presumably by effecting arrange- 
ments with the masters of vessels, whereby, on arrival, their 
services were to be sold for a term sufficient to secure pay- 
ment of their passage-money. This was not an unusual 
means of emigration to the colonies at that time. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland petitioned the Queen 
that some of the people might be sent to him, and by Feb- 
ruary, 1710, thirty-eight hundred had been located across 
the Irish Sea, in the province of Munster, near Limerick. 
The government granted them temporary help, and within 
three years twenty-four hundred pounds had been expended 
on their removal and maintenance while settling. In 1715 
they became naturalized citizens. Professor Homes recites 
in his monograph that they now number about twelve thou- 
sand souls, and, under the name of Palatinates, continue to 
impress a peculiar character upon the whole district they in- 
habit, both in asocial and economical way. Farrar writes of 
them, in the beginning of this century, that they have “left 
off sauer-kraut and taken up potatoes, though still preserving 
their own language ;” that “ their superstitions savor of the 
banks of the Rhine, and in their dealings they are upright 
and honorable.” Kohl, a German traveller of 1840, testifies 
that they have not lost their home character for probity and 
honor, and that they are much wealthier than any of their 
neighbors. 

According to “ Luttrell’s Diary,” about one-tenth of the 
whole number that reached England were returned by the 
Crown to Germany. This action of the authorities seems to 
have been provoked in consequence of the portion returned 
not being Protestants, and for that reason out of favor. 
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Among the exiles were a large number of people from 
Heidelberg. Professor Rupp thinks that more than six 
thousand persons had left that vicinity within twelve months. 
They had suffered persecution because unable to change 
their religion as often as did their government. The Elec- 
tor Palatine, Frederic II., became a Lutheran; Frederic 
Ill. turned Calvinist; Ludovie V. restored the Lutheran 
Church, while his son and successor embraced the Calvin- 
ist faith. He was succeeded by a Catholic prince, who 
cruelly oppressed the Protestants. All travellers remember 
with pleasure the beautiful university town of Heidelberg, 
that, almost hidden in dense foliage, occupies a narrow 
bench of land between the lofty K6nigstuhl and the restless 
Neckar, which here forces its foamy way through a narrow 
gorge, to the broad Rhine plain just below. Away up on the 
side of the mountain, clinging to the very edge of a wooded 
precipice, is the most magnificent ruin in Middle Europe. 
The royal residence and stronghold of generations of Elec- 
tors, it was three hundred years in growing from a castle to 
a palace; and then came the French, with their claim to 
the Palatinate, and this royal architectural pile was battered 
and desolated, but fortunately not entirely destroyed. Be- 
yond the castle, higher up, on a little plateau, is a restaurant 
and garden,—the Wolfsbrunnen. Here the citizens of the 
town meet on Sundays, féte days, and holidays, to listen to 
music and chat under the trees with their neighbors. As 
they blow the foam from their cool steins of beer and over- 
look the ivy-clad ruin, with its quadrangles, bastions, moated 
exterior walls, and graceful interior facades, studded with 
sculptures and statues, they must find abundant subjects for 
thought and conversation. If they are inclined to “ mourn 
over Israel,” they need not give all their tears to the deface- 
ment of that effective mass of stone; their minds and sym- 
pathies can revert to the miseries of their towns-people in 
the years gone by, before they had become a portion of 
united Germany. 

In the early part of the Thirty Years’ War the imperial 
Count Tilly sacked Heidelberg, putting five hundred of the 
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inhabitants to death. Later on, in the same war, the gen- 
erals of the French captured the city, and people without 
number were slaughtered. In 1688 the French were again 
in Heidelberg; this time they burned the place to the 
ground, reducing the castle, and blowing up its ancient and 
massive corner tower, although the walls were twenty-one 
feet thick. One-half of the structure fell into the moat be- 
low, where it lies intact to this day, a most picturesque ruin. 
Heidelberg was rebuilt only to be once more, in 1693, over- 
whelmed by the armies of Louis XIV. Flames again rose 
from every building, and the citizens,—men, women, and 
children,—fifteen thousand in number, stripped of every- 
thing, were turned at night into the fields. Not long after, 
the Elector induced the inhabitants to rebuild the town 
under a promise of liberty of conscience and thirty years’ 
exemption from taxes. Within a few years this same 
Elector, growing more devoted to his Romanist faith, 
served God in his fashion, which was by breaking his prom- 
ises, and beginning severe persecutions against his Protestant 
subjects. It is then, Rupp tells us, that thousands from this 
vicinity, despairing of a future at home, escaped to England. 

Before we return to Blackheath, where we left some of 
them under tents, let me place in strong contrast to the 
wretchedness just portrayed the picture a traveller draws, a 
few years later, of the happiness and peace of Germans in the 
American colonies. Some time before 1745 Germans from 
Pennsylvania penetrated into the Shenandoah Valley, near 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. The traveller before referred to, 
visited that neighborhood during the French and English 
War, and writes as follows of the country and people: “ The 
low grounds upon the banks of the Shenandoah River are 
very rich and fertile. They are chiefly settled by Germans, 
who gain a sufficient livelihood by raising stock for the troops 
and sending butter down into the lower part of the country. 
I could not but reflect with pleasure on the situation of 
these people, and think if there is such a thing as happiness 
in this life, they enjoy it. Far from the bustle of the world, 
they live in the most delightful climate, and on the richest 
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soil imaginable. They are everywhere surrounded with 
beautiful prospects and sylvan scenes,—lofty mountains, 
transparent streams, falls of water, rich valleys, and majes- 
tic woods, the whole interspersed with an infinite variety 
of flowering shrubs, constitute the landscapes surrounding 
them. They are subject to few diseases, are generally ro- 
bust, and live in perfect liberty. They know no wants, and 
are acquainted with but few vices. They possess what many 
princes would give half their dominions for,—health, con- 
tentment, and tranquillity of mind.”—Howe’s Coll. of Va. 
The Lord Proprietors of Carolina agreed, in 1709, with 
Christopher de Graffenried and Lewis Michell, from Swit- 
zerland, to sell or transfer to them ten thousand acres of 
land in one body, between the Cape Fear and Neuse Rivers. 
They formed a land company, and, of course, were much in 
need of settlers. They covenanted with the English au- 
thorities for the transfer of about seven hundred of these 
poor Heidelberg refugees to the colony. Before the end of 
the year they had arrived with them at a point in North 
Carolina where the rivers Neuse and Trent join. Here they 
established a town, calling it New-Berne, in honor of Berne, 
Switzerland, De Graffenried’s birthplace. Each man, woman, 
and child was granted one hundred acres of land, tools for 
building houses and cultivating the soil, and with provisions 
for twelve months’ subsistence. De Graffenried proved false 
to these people, as, in their ignorance, they failed to secure 
titles, and later on he mortgaged the entire grant for eight 
hundred pounds, and the lands ultimately, through fore- 
closure, fell into the hands of the heirs of the mortgagee. 
Notwithstanding this great check to their prosperity, the 
Germans, by their industry and economy, acquired other 
property and comfortable homes. Many years later they 
petitioned the King, and were partly indemnified by a grant 
of ten thousand acres, free for ten years from quit-rents. 
As is the experience of all new colonies, they at first suffered 
great trials and privations. Before two years had passed 
one hundred of their number had been massacred by Tus- 
carora Indians. But, as is shown by Williamson, the his- 
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torian of North Carolina, their industry and frugality tri- 
umphed over all obstacles, and the State is to-day greatly 
benefited by the wealth and holdings of the descendants of 
these persecuted emigrants from the valley of the Neckar. 

It has not been found possible to properly account for all the 
thirteen thousand Palatines that reached England. Queen 
Anne sent some of them to Virginia, settling them above 
the falls of the Rappahannock, in Spotsylvania County, from 
whence they spread into several adjoining counties, and into 
North Carolina. Irving mentions that when George Wash- 
ington, in 1748, was surveying lands in this portion of Vir- 
ginia, he was followed by German emigrants with their wives 
and children. Most of them could not speak English, but, 
when spoken to, answered in their native tongue. “ Such 
were the progenitors of the sturdy yeomanry now inhabit- 
ing those parts, many of whom still preserve their strong 
German characteristics.” 

After the Irish transportation, the largest number that 
was moved in one body, and probably the final one under 
government auspices, was the fleet-load that, in the spring 
of 1710, was despatched to New York. Lord Lovelace 
having died, Robert Hunter was commissioned as “‘ CAPTAIN 
GENERAL, GoVERNOR in Cuter of, and to, the provinces of 
New York and New Jersey, and territories thereunto be- 
longing, and Vick ApmiraL and CHANCELLOR of the same.” 
Gordon writes of him as a man of merit and personal 
beauty, and a friend of Steele, Addison, Swift, and the wits 
and the literati of that day. His appointment was said 
to have been due to the influence of his friend Addison, 
who at that time was Under-Secretary of State. On reaching 
the colonies, Governor Hunter, growing much interested in 
the Province of East Jersey, became a large owner of its 
lands, acquiring tracts and plantations both north and south 
of the Raritan, and probably in Hunterdon, for we find that 
in 1713-14, when that county was set off, it was named in 
his honor. The Governor established a home at Perth 
Amboy, overlooking the lower bay and ocean; here he re- 
tired when in need of rest from the labors of the New 
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York administration, and, while enjoying the beautiful pan- 
orama of hills, islands, and watery expanse, and the sea- 
breezes, blowing fresh from Sandy Hook, employed his 
leisure by correspondence with Swift, Addison, and other 
English friends. In 1719, Hunter went to London, and 
did not return to this country. While there, he exchanged 
with William Burnet, son of the celebrated bishop, who 
succeeded him in the executive office. He did not, however, 
lose his interest in New Jersey; but continued to acquire 
land in the Province, and retained his friendship with the 
people through correspondence. 

Before this royal Governor embarked for America, he 
was invited by the Board of Trade to make suggestions re- 
garding the disposition of the remaining Palatines. Among 
the many plans proposed, it was decided to transfer them to 
the New York colony, for the purpose of engaging in rais- 
ing and manufacturing tar, resin, and turpentine for naval 
purposes. A fleet of ten ships set sail with Governor Hun- 
ter, in March, having on board, as is variously estimated, 
between three and four thousand Germans. They cove- 
nanted before embarking that after arrival they would labor 
for a sufficient time to discharge the cost of their trans- 
portation and settlement, after which each emigrant was to 
receive forty acres of land, exempt from taxation for seven 
years. The voyage was of nearly five months’ duration, 
the ships arriving at intervals between the middle of 
June and the last of July. The emigrants were en- 
camped on Nut, now Governor’s Island, for about three 
months, when six thousand acres of the Livingston patent 
was purchased for them, one hundred miles up the Hudson, 
the locality now being embraced in Germantown, Columbia 
County. Eight hundred acres were also acquired on the 
opposite side of the river at the present location of Sauger- 
ties, in Ulster County. To these two points most of the 
emigrants were removed. Professor Homes names twenty- 
two hundred and nine, as the greatest number settling on 
the river. The papers signed by the Palatines themselves 
in the “ Documents relating to the Colonial history of New 
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York” reduce the number by several hundred, and Mr. 
Edward Eggleston, who has lately been making researches in 
the British Museum on the subject, writes me that “in the 
manuscript report of the Board of Trade and Plantations, 
dated 1721, the number of Palatines settled contiguous to 
Hudson’s River is set down at twenty-two hundred and 
twenty-seven.” It is known that over four hundred died 
during the voyage. From one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred of them, mostly widows and sick persons, remained in 
New York City, and the orphans, amounting to almost as 
many more, were apprenticed by Governor Hunter in New 
York and New Jersey. Among the poor widows was 
Johanna Zenger, with three children, one of whom, John 
Peter, at that time thirteen years old, was bound to William 
Bradford, printer: his it was whose trial for libel, in 1734, 
was a cause célébre in the early legal history of the city of 
New York. 

The manufacture of turpentine and naval stores did not 
prove a successful undertaking. During the two years neces- 
sary to await the result of their labors the Germans grew dis- 
satisfied: they complained of ill-treatment, and especially of 
the bad character of the provisions supplied by Livingston, 
the government inspector and contractor. Growing insub- 
ordinate, Governor Hunter attempted coercion, which but 
widened the breach; many wandered off seeking new 
homes, and, in the autumn and spring of 1712-13, seven 
hundred deserted the Hudson, and, making their way sixty 
miles northwest, settled in one of the fertile valleys of Scho- 
harie County. Owing to ignorance regarding land-tenure, 
and the carelessness with which they had taken up their 
especial holdings, much suffering was eventually caused these 
migrators by the discovery that the titles to many of their 
properties were invalid. After nearly ten years of harass- 
ing litigations and contests, one-half of them, for a third 
time, moved on, floating down the Susquehanna River for 
three hundred miles, and finally finding homes under the 
friendly government of Pennsylvania. Palatine Bridge and 
township, in Montgomery County, New York, indicate the 
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point to which a second portion of these Schoharie Germans 
removed, and a third contingent settled in Herkimer County, 
at a place since known as the German Flats. 

The Livingston Manor emigrants always felt that they had 
great cause for grievance against the authorities of the Prov- 
ince of New York. Whether they were right or not it is at 
this late day difficult to determine, but there is no doubt that 
the existence of such feeling resulted in after-years to the 
great advantage of Pennsylvania. Peter Kalm, a Swedish 
naturalist, who travelled in America in 1748, remarked on 
the populousness of Pennsylvania, and that the Province of 
New York had much fewer inhabitants. He explains that 
fact in the following manner: “ In the reign of Queen Anne, 
about the year 1709, many Germans came hither, who got a 
tract of land from the English government which they might 
settle. After they had lived there some time, and had built 
houses and made corn-fields and meadows, under several 
pretences they were repeatedly deprived of parts of their 
land. They returned violence for violence and beat those 
who thus robbed them of their possessions. The most active 
people among the Germans being taken up, they were 
roughly treated, and punished with the utmost rigor of the 
law. This, however, so far exasperated the rest that the 
greater part of them left their homes and fields and went to 
settle in Pennsylvania. There they were exceedingly well 
received, got a considerable tract of land, and were indulged 
in great privileges, which were given them forever. The 
Germans, not satisfied with being themselves removed from 
New York, wrote to their relations and friends, and advised 
them, if ever they intended to come to America, not to go 
to New York, where the government had shown itself so 
unequitable. This advice had such influence that the Ger- 
mans, who afterwards went in great numbers to North 
America, constantly avoided New York, and always went to 
Pennsylvania. It sometimes happened that they were forced 
to go on board such ships as were bound for New York, but 
they were scarce got on shore when they hastened to Penn- 
sylvania, in sight of all the inhabitants of New York.” 
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By this time the fever for emigration was deeply seated 
in Germany. Ship after ship sailed up the Delaware from 
over the seas, black with Palatines, Hanoverians, Saxons, 
and Austrian and Swiss Germans. Spreading over the 
present counties of York, Lancaster, Berks, Adams, and 
Northampton, they soon made their industrious presence 
known by the innumerable houses of logs that fastened them- 
selves to the sloping sides of the valleys, and by the shrink- 
ing back of the forests, from the patches of well-tilled clear- 
ings that began to mosaic the Pennsylvania wildernesses. 
They brought with them their axes, mattocks, and mauls, 
and land that had lain for ages under the dark canopy of 
the trees, fattening on the richness of decaying leaves and 
vegetation, was open to the warm sunlight, until acres of 
forest were converted into arable fields, smiling with the 
results of well-directed labor. It was not that Province 
alone that benefited by the spirit of unrest that had seized 
upon Europeans. Maine, Virginia, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, and Louisiana received accessions to their 
populations by the arrival of emigrants. Gayarré, the his- 
torian of the last State, says that some of Louisiana’s best 
citizens and wealthiest sugar-planters have sprung from a 
little colony of three hundred poor Germans that settled on 
the river, thirty or forty miles above New Orleans, in 1722. 
But it was towards Pennsylvania that the great tide of emi- 
gration steadily set. By 1717 such vast numbers were 
arriving as to cause much uneasiness to some of the early 
English settlers in the Province: the Governor’s Council in 
that year made note of the fact that it might be a very dan- 
gerous consequence having so many foreigners from Ger- 
many daily disposing of themselves, without producing 
certificates from where they came or what they were, and 
without making application to any of the magistrates. 
This led to measures being taken whereby all arriving 
emigrants were obliged to be registered by the Secretary of 
the Province; in that way over thirty thousand names of 
the later foreign arrivals are preserved and on file at the 
State-House in Harrisburg. This unnecessary fear of the 
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German influx did not prove of long duration. We find 
the royal Governor saying, in 1738, “ This Province has 
been for some years the asylum of the distressed Prot- 
estants of the Palatinate and other parts of Germany; and 
I believe it may truthfully be said that the present flourish- 
ing :condition of it is in a great measure owing to the 
industry of those people.” 

To those of us whose ancestral trees root in Rhenish soil, 
it is gratifying to discover that all histories of, and published 
accounts of travels in, the American Provinces bear testi- 
mony that the Germans powerfully promoted the character 
of the population of the Middle Colonies. Having in their 
own country been disciplined in habits of industry, sobriety, 
frugality, and patience, they were peculiarly well fitted for 
the many laborious occupations of a new land. They were 
soon regarded as the most economical, as well as the most 
industrious, of the people, and the least attached to the use 
of rum and malt liquor. A plodding folk, they were intent 
on their own business, attentive to the duties of religion, 
but perhaps devoted themselves too little to politics. Mce- 
Masters, in his recent history, asserts that wherever a Ger- 
man farmer lived were to be found all the results of honest 
labor, order, and thrift; and that their buildings, fences, 
thoroughly tilled fields, and nurtured orchards were in 
marked contrast to the lands and improvements of their 
more careless English and Scotch neighbors. Other writers 
tell of the simple primitive manners and frugal habits of the 
Germans, which, together with their contented spirits and 
honest dealings, made them valued acquisitions to the com- 
munities, and most suitable infusions among the inhabitants 
of the Provinces. 

Pennsylvania continued, up to the time of the Revolution, 
to be the objective-point for German emigrants. Ships, 
brigantines, snows, pinks, and bilanders—mostly English 
bottoms—plied with great regularity between the Maas and 
the Delaware, transporting the Palatines—as they seem to 
have become historically known—from Rotterdam to Phila- 
delphia. The vessels were small and the voyages pro- 
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longed, but the frequency with which the same craft—as 
shown by the records—entered the capes of the Delaware, 
implied a traffic partaking somewhat of the character of a 
ferry. For, year after year, the ships “St. Andrew,” 
“Phenix,” ‘ Dragon,” “ Patience,” ‘ Morton-House,” 
“Pennsylvania,” “Two Brothers,” “ Nancy,” and many 
others, discharged their human cargoes at Philadelphia, 
the average passenger-list embracing one hundred and fifty 
souls. In the year 1719 some six thousand are said to have 
landed, and Proud avers that in the year 1749 twelve thou- 
sand Germans arrived in the Province. Sypher claims that 
prior to 1727 fifty thousand people, mostly from the Rhine 
country, had emigrated to the Quaker colony. In 1766, 
Benjamin Franklin testified before a committee of the 
House of Commons that he supposed that there were in 
Pennsylvania about one hundred and sixty thousand white 
inhabitants, of whom one-third were Quakers and one-third 
Germans. And so it was that each twelve months saw the 
population of the Province much increased and enriched by 
a people who brought with them the greatest of all wealth, 
industry and integrity, and characters that had been super- 
poised and developed by years of suffering and persecution. 
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THOMAS WHALEY OF VIRGINIA AND THEOPHI- 
LUS WHALE OF NARRAGANSETT. 


BY ROBERT PATTERSON ROBINS, M.D. 


Nearly ten years ago I presented in the PENNSYLVANIA 
MaGaAZINE a paper upon “ Edward Whalley the Regicide,” 
which provoked considerable criticism both in Philadelphia 
and in New England.' In the course of the short contro- 
versy which followed some interesting facts were elicited 
concerning not only the Edward Whalley under discussion, 
but also other Whaleys who had settled in Virginia and 
New England. Following up a hint given me by the 
learned and indefatigable antiquary Dr. Neill, of St. Paul, 
Minnesota,’ I instituted some investigations into the history 
of one Thomas Whaley of Virginia, the results of which, 
embracing also the curious coincidence of certain events in 
his life with corresponding events in the life of a New Eng- 
land Whalley, I desire to lay before the readers of the 
magazine. 

In the year 1676 there occurred in Virginia that impor- 
tant and interesting revolution known in the history of the 
colony as Bacon’s Rebellion. To go into a discussion of 
the causes and results of this popular movement is not to 
the purpose of this paper. It is sufficient to say that an 
armed force was sent by the Colonial Assembly to punish 
certain tribes of Indians for outrages committed upon the 
settlers, and after a short time in the field was recalled by an 
arbitrary mandate from the Governor, Sir William Berkley. 
In just indignation for this interposition in their movements 
to promote the public safety, the army, under Nathaniel 
Bacon, the younger, revolted, and a year of civil war 


1 Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., Vol. I. 
? Ibid., Vol. I. p. 359. 
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ensued. Sir William Berkley was ultimately successful, 
and upon the death of Bacon, the execution of certain of 
his associates, and the flight of others, the insurrection was 
finally quelled. It must not be supposed that this move- 
ment was confined to the lower strata of the colony : Bacon, 
the leader, was a wealthy planter, and a member of the 
Colonial Assembly (his uncle, the elder Bacon, being one 
of the Governor’s Council), and among his supporters were 
William Drummond, once Governor of the Province of 
North Carolina; Giles Bland, Collector-General of the Cus- 
toms; and Richard Lawrence, a graduate of Oxford and a 
man of wealth and high intellectual attainments. 

With Bacon was associated, in both the Indian and civil 
wars, one Thomas Whaley, of whose earlier history the 
records of the colony give us no account.’ He first comes 
into prominence after the death of Bacon, although it is 
reasonable to suppose that he was engaged with him from 
the outset, judging from the manner in which the contempo- 
raneous accounts speak of him. These narratives are very 
curious, and will well repay a perusal; they are reprinted 
in the first volume of “ Force’s Tracts,”? and are four in 

? Among the “ Virginia Adventurers of 1620” mentioned in Smith’s 
“ History of Virginia” (Vol. II. p.55) is Thomas Wale. As this emigrant 
must have been at least twenty years of age, it is not probable that he 
was the Whaley of the Rebellion. But we make note of other Whaleys 
in Virginia and Maryland in the seventeenth century: the records of 
Somerset County, Maryland (at Princess Anne), thus record, June 10, 
1681, the brand of one Edward Wali, of that county,—“ poplar leaf of 
the right ear, cropt of the left, and underbitted of the left.”” This is the 
Whaley of the Robins Narrative of 1769 (Penna. Mag., Vol. I. p. 60); it 
was conjectured that he might be Whaley of the Rebellion, but the in- 
herent improbability of this theory was shown in the Penna. Mag., Vol. 
II. p. 115. Closely allied to this Whaley were “ George Wale and Lewis 
his wife,’ who conveyed a “ parcel of land” to him in 1678. (Penna. 
Mag., Vol. IV. p. 258.) Memoranda of others of the name apparently 
unconnected with the family on the Eastern Shore or the Whaley of the 
Rebellion have unfortunately been mislaid, but there is no doubt that 
there were several different families of the name in Virginia during the 
seventeenth century. 

2 Tracts and other Papers relating principally to the Origin, Settle- 
ment, and Progress of the Colonies in North America, from the. Discov- 
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number, but Whalley is mentioned in two only, and then 
after the death of Bacon. 

In the first account’ we find him engaged in the defence of 
Colonel Bacon’s house : 


. “This execution being over — the Baconians 
termed crewilty in the abstract) Sr. William ships himself 
& soulder for York River, casting Anchor at Tindells Point; 
from whence he sends up a hundred and 20 men to surprise 
a Gard, of about 30 men and boys kept at coll. Bacons 
howse, under the command of Major Whaley; who being 
forewarned by Hansford fate, prevented the designed con- 
flict with the death of the commander in chiefe, and the 
taking som prisoners.” 


The second narrative? gives a somewhat more detailed ac- 
count of this same encounter, and, although it is somewhat 
verbose, I produce that part which relates to Whaley, be- 
cause it is desirable that all the data relating to him should 
be collected in one place. The story reads as follows : 


“Much about this time, of the Gloster buisness, his 
hon. sends abrode a party of men from off aboarde, un- 
der the command of one Hubert Farrell, to fferritt out a 
company of the Rebells who kep Gard at Coll. Bacons, 
under the power of Major Whaley, before mentioned.’ 
Coll. Bacon‘ himselfe, and one Coll: Ludwell, came along 
with Farrill, to see to the management of the enterprise ; 
about which they tooke all possible care, that it might prove 
fortunate. For they had no sooner resolved upon the on- 


ery of the Country to the Year 1776. Collected by Peter Force, Wash- 
ington. Printed by Peter Force, 1836. 

1 An Account of our Late Troubles in Virginia. Written in 1676, by 
Mrs. An. Cotton, of Q. Creek. Published from the original manuscript 
in the Richmond (Va.) Enquirer of 12th Sept., 1804. Washington: 
Printed by Peter Force, 1835. (See p. 9 for this extract.) 

? A Narrative of the Indian and Civil Wars in Virginia, In the Years 
1675 and 1676. Published from the original manuscript, in the First 
Volume (Second Series) of the Collections of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society. Boston: Printed by John Eliot, No. 5, Court Street, 1814. 
(For the extract, see pp. 41 et seq.) 

3 Unfortunately, this narrative is only fragmentary, and the former 
reference to Major Whaley is missing. 

* Bacon the elder, uncle of the Rebel, and a member of the Governor’s 
Council, 
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sett, but they consult on the manner, which was to be 
effected by a Generossety paralell withe the designe; which 
required Curage, and Expedition: and so concludes not to 
answer the Centreys by fireing; but to take, kill, or drive 
them up to their Avenues, and then to enter pell mell with 
them into the howse: this method was good had it bin as 
well executed, as contrived. But the Centrey had no sooner 
made the challinge, with his mouth, demanding who coms 
there? but the other answer with their Musquits (which sel- 
dom speakes the language of friends) and that in so loud a 
maner, that it alaramed those in the howse to a defence, and 
then into a posture to salley out. Which the other perceve- 
ing (contrary to their first orders) wheeles of from the 
danger, to finde a place for their securytie, which they in 
part found, behinde som out buildings, and from whence 
they fired one upon the other, giveing the Bullits leave to 
grope their owne way in the dark (for as yet it was not day) 
till the Generall was shot through his loynes; and in his 
fate the soulders (or the greater part) through their hearts, 
now sunk into their heels which they were now making use 
of instead of their hands, the better to save their jackits, of 
which they had bin certainly stripped, had they com under 
ther enimies fingers, who knows better how to steale then 
fight, notwithstanding this uneven cast of Fortunes malize. 
... It is trew Whalys condition was desperate, and hee 
was resolved that his Curage should be comformable and as 
desperate as his condition. He did not want intelligence 
how Hansford, and som others, was sarved at Accomack ;} 
which made him thinke it a grate deale better to dye like a 
man, then to be hanged like a dog; if that his fate would 
but give him the liberty of picking -as well as he had taken 
the liberty of Stealeing; of which unsoulder-like quallety he 
was fowly guilty.2, But let Whalys condition be never so 
desperate, and that he was resolved to manage an opposition 
against his Assalent according to his condition, yet those in 
the House with him stoode upon other terms, being two 
thirds (and the whole exseeded not 40) prest into the servis, 
much against their will; and had a grater antipethy against 


1 At a court martial held by Sir William Berkley “on board Capt. 
John Martins shipp,” Jan. 11, 1676-7, Hansford, Carver, Wilford, Far- 
loe, and others were hanged on the charge of treason. 

2 It must be remembered that this account is intensely partisan, and 
does not reflect even the sentiment of the day. Modern writers throw 
an entirely different light upon the conduct of Bacon and his associates. 
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Whaly then they had any cause for to feare his fate, if he, 
and they too, had bin taken. As for that objection, that 
Farrill was not, at this time, fully cured of those wounds he 
receved in the salley at Towne, which in this action proved 
detrimentall both to his strength and curage: . . . For the 
failure of this enterprise (which must wholly be refered to 
the breach he made upon their sedulous determinations) 
which was (as is intimated before, to croude into the Howse 
with the Centrey) not onely injureous to their owne party 
by letting slip so faire an occasion to weaken the power of 
the enimy, by removeing Whaly out of the way, who was 
esteemed the most considerablest parson on that side; but 
it was and did prove of bad consequence to the adjacent 
parts, where he kep gard: . . . When that West Point was 
surrendred, and Greene Spring secured, for the Governour, 
these two Gen :' was at the Brick-howse, in New Kent: a 
place situate allmost oppossitt to West Point, on the South 
side of Yorke River, and not 2 miles removed from saide 
point, with som soulders under their command; for to 
keepe the Governours Men from landing on that side; he 
haveing a ship, at that time, at Ancor near the place. They 
had made som attemps to have hindred Granthams designes 
(of which they had gained som intelligence) but their in- 
deviours not fadging, the sent downe to Coll. Bacons to 
fetch of the Gard there, under the command of Whaley, to 
reinforce their own strength.” 


The narrative breaks off at this point, the remainder 
having been lost, and with it the later contemporaneous 
history of Bacon’s generals. But we can gather some other 
points with regard to Whaley from the proclamations of 
Sir William Berkley with regard to the dispersed rebels, 
which were incorporated as acts of Assembly, and are to 
be found in Hening’s Statutes at Large.? The first is en- 
titled An Act of Indemnity, and was passed “at a grand 
Assembly, begunn at Green Spring, The 20th day of Feb- 
ruary, anno Dni. 1676-7, annoqg. Regni Rs. Carol. Scdi. 
xxixth ete.” After reciting the free pardon and indemnity 


1 Drummond and Ingram. 

*The Statutes at Large being a collection of all the laws of Virginia 
from the first session of the Legislature, in the year 1619, etc., by Wil- 
liam Waller Hening. New York, 1823. 
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to be granted to those concerned in the late rebellion, the 
act reads :' 

*“« Provided alwayes, and it is the true intent and meaning 
of these presents, that this present act of pardon, indemp- 
nity and oblivion, nor anything therein contained shall 
give noe other benefit whatsoever unto Nathaniell Bacon the 
younger... nor to Richard Lawrence, Thomas Whaley and 
John fforth, who were principal actors in the said rebellion, 
and are filed from justice, not dareing to abide their tryall, 
all which aforesaid persons, were notorious actors and abet- 
tors in the aforesaid horrid rebellion against the kings 
majestie, but that they and every one of them and their 
estates, reall and personall, shalbe, and are out of this present 
act excepted and foreprized according to an act of this as- 
sembly for that purpose passed this present assembly.” 

By the second act,? passed the same day, and which is 
referred to in the first, Lawrence, Whaley, and Forth are 


“ adjudged to be convicted and attainted of high treason to 
all intents and purposes, and all and every the messuages 
. . . Shall stand and be forfeited to the kings most sacred 
majestie &c. &c.” 

Sir William Berkley ceased to be Governor in 1677, and 
returned to England. The rancor against the “rebels” 
gradually subsided, and in 1680 we find an act® passed at a 
General Assembly, held at James’s City, which pardons 
Joseph Ingram, Gregory Walklett, Thomas Whaley, John 
Forth, and John Langston; but provides that if they 
“Shall at any tyme after the passing of this act accept or 
exercise any publique office whatsoever within the said 
colony of Virginia, that then such of them as doe soe, ac- 
cept or exercise aforesaid, shall to all intents and purposes 
stand as if he or they had beene totally excepted by name 
out of this act.” 

With these acts of Assembly ends the recorded history of 
Thomas Whaley in Virginia; no mention is made of him 
in any other document which has come under my notice, 
nor does there seem to be any knowledge as to where he 
had gone or what had become of him. Had he returned to 


1 Hening’s Statutes, Vol. II. pp. 369, 370. 
2 Lib. id., p. 376. 5 Lib. id., p. 461. 
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Virginia, doubtless we should have heard of him in 1688, 
asking for a removal of his political disabilities. 

At some date prior to the year 1680 there appeared in 
Rhode Island a singular man, who at the end of the last 
century was the object of much speculation, and whose 
history, as much of it as is known, is detailed at some 
length by the learned Dr. Stiles, of Yale College, in his 
collection of investigations on the subject of the Regicides 
in New England.' From this account I abridge the follow- 
ing details: The wanderer was said to have come “ from 
Virginia at the beginning of the Petaquamscot settlement, 
which was soon after Philip’s war, 1657, and the Great 
Swamp fight.” Colonel Willet, who was a citizen of North 
Kingston and a man of prominence and intelligence, al- 
lowed the new-comer to settle on his farm,—on a piece of 
land at the north end of Petaquamscot Pond, near Narra- 
gansett Bay,—and from him is derived much of the knowl- 
edge we have of the settler. The latter built himself a hut 
on the high bank, and “ subsisted by fishing and writing 
for the Petaquamscot settlers. He was soon found to be a 
man of sense and abilities; and it was a matter of wonder 
that he refused to live otherwise than in a mean and obscure 
manner.” The name given by this singular man was Theo- 
philus Whale, and “from his name he was early suspected 
to be the regicide; and being questioned upon it, his an- 
swers were so obscure and ambiguous that they confirmed 
his acquaintance in that belief, which I found fixed and 
universal at Narragansett in 1755, and which remains so 
there and at Rhode Island to this day.” ? 


1“A History of Three of the Judges of King Charles I.,” etc., by 
Ezra Stiles, S.T.D., LL.D., President of Yale College. Hartford, 1794. 
Pp. 339 to 357. 

?This was also the case in 1878, when I visited Narragansett Pier, 
and made a pilgrimage to the grave of Whale. There are many de- 
scendants of Whale, now calling themselves Whaley, who live in North 
Kingston and the environs of Narragansett. Indeed, in Updike’s 
“History of the Church in Narragansett” (p. 350) occurs the following 
curious passage taken from the record of the Narragansett Church, 
under date of April 16, 1772: “In presence of many witnesses, Mr. 
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Among the points which confirmed Colonel Willet in 
common with his neighbors in this belief were certain cir- 
cumstances which he was accustomed to relate as supporting 
his theory that Theophilus Whale was none other than 
Edward Whalley the Regicide. ‘Several Boston gentle- 
men,” he said, “ used once a year to make an excursion and 
visit at his father’s house. As soon as they came they 
always inquired eagerly after the welfare of the good old 
man: and his father used to send him, when a boy, to call 
him to come and spend the evening at his house. As soon 
as Mr. Whale came in the gentlemen embraced him with 
great ardour and affection, and expressed great joy at seeing 
him, and treated him with great friendship and respect. 
They spent the evening together with the most endearing 
familiarity, so that the colonel said he never saw any gen- 
tlemen treat one another with such apparently heartfelt 
cordiality and respect.” Another incident of much the 
same nature is current tradition in Narragansett: ‘In 
Queen Ann’s War a ship came up the bay and anchored 
before Mr. Willet’s door. The name of the captain was 
Whale, and he was a kinsman of Mr. Whale who lived but 
one mile off, and made him a visit, when they recognized 
one another with the affection of kindred. After an agree- 
able interview, the captain invited Mr. Whale to dine with 
him on board ship; he accepted the invitation and promised 
to come. But considering further of it, he did not adven- 
ture on board, rendering as a reason that this was truly 
his cousin, yet he did not know but possibly there might be 
some snare laid for him to take him.”! This is vouched 


Fayerweather married Mr. Sylvester Sweet to Miss Martha Whalley, of 
Narragansett, the bride being given away by her father, Mr. Jeremiah 
Whalley, one of the descendants of old Colonel Whalley, who came away 
from Great Britain on account of being one of the regicides of King 
Charles the First, of ever blessed memory, and who sat in the mock 
court before which that excellent Prince, that blessed martyr, was ar- 
raigned, tried, and condemned, and who was called proverbially (in the 
day of it) one of King Charles’s Judges.” 

1Stiles’s “Judges,” p. 343, also Updike’s “ History of the Church in 
Narragansett,” p. 350. 
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for by Colonel Willet, and was known to all the neighbors, 
confirming them in the belief that Whale was the regicide. 

With his accustomed energy, Dr. Stiles sought an inter- 
view with Samuel Hopkins, a grandson of Whale, from 
whom he elicited the following facts: That Theophilus 
Whale married in Virginia, circ. 1670, one Elizabeth Mills ; 
that he was the father, by this marriage, of seven children, 
—(1) Joan, born in Virginia, (2) Elizabeth, born in Virginia 
in 1672, (3) Martha, born in Narragansett in 1680, (4) Theo- 
dosia, (5) Anna, (6) Lydia, (7) Samuel. The place of birth of 
Theodosia, Anna, and Samuel was uncertain, but probably 
one or more of them was born in Virginia. It was also in 
evidence that Whale was a man of good education, and 
that he was engaged in the Indian wars in Virginia, and 
that “for the first years of his living at Narragansett he 
followed fishing in Petaquamscot Pond; at length weaving, 
and in this he spent most of his life.” 

Elizabeth, the wife of Whale, died about 1715, and then 
the old man went to Greenwich to live in the family of 
his daughter, Mrs. Spencer. The date of his death is un- 
certain, but it is supposed to be 1719 or 1720, and his age 
is estimated as at least one hundred and three years. 

The only document known to have been signed by Theo- 
philus Whale was a deed of assignment to his son Samuel 
Whale, dated February 20,1711. This deed Dr. Stiles saw, 
and describes the signature as a “ good, free hand writing, 
and a sharp, running hand.” This paper unfortunately has 
been lost; had we access to it now, a comparison with 
accredited signatures might tell us something of the origin 
of the signer. 

I have now adduced all that is known to me of Thomas 
Whaley, of Virginia, and have added to this the leading 
facts in the history of Theophilus Whale, of Narragansett, 
not because I think that any sufficient theory can be based 
upon the curious coincidence in their histories, but because 
it is well to collect these facts together, so that should any 
additional evidence be developed in the future, it may be 
the more easily compared with what is already known. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTER-BOOK OF JAMES 
CLAYPOOLE. 


(Continued from page 282.) 


PHILADELPHIA y°* Ist. 12 mo 1683. 

Ws. Env & Danut Savory 

My 2 last to Wm End was y* 194 mo & 10 5 mo from 
London, since have noat from you: I @ceive by a letter to 
me lately from Fran & Geo Rogers that they will not pay 
you any part of that mony due to me by Gamble & Whed- 
don, so I have ordered them to keep it all in their own 
hands & have made up accot. with them Accordingly, so to 
answer y° 7. 17. 6 due to you. for mony recd of Miles Fos- 
ter I send you inclosed Tho Holmes bill on John Totten- 
ham for 8 tb pble to yor selves or ord* in Cooke at 20 da. 
sight, the value of myselfe wch will Ballance accot. between 
us. here is aletter of Advise with the Bill wch allso Mentions 
a bill of 6 tb sent Fran & Geo Rogers Miles Forster is ar- 
rived in East Jarsey & is there Secretary weh is a verry 
propp & profitable place for him, so its probable now he will 
pay you those bonds sooner than y® time exprest for I thinke 
he is an honest Ingenuous dilligent man, we are all in health 
& lik y® place verry well with my true love to you both I rest 

Yor. 


PHYLADELPHIA y’° Ist. 12 mo 1683 

Tuomas CooKE 

My last to thee was the 30 4 mo from London wherein I 
advised that Ihad paid the ballance of thy acct being £51— 
14 to Jno Bawden & Jno Gardner, since have none from 
thee, we sayled from Gravesend abt. y° 25 5 mo and were 
seaven weeks between sight of England and America, & we 
have all had our health indifferent well, and like the place 
and countrey, and the blessing of the Lord is our portion, 
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and his presence and love & life we enjoy to our great com- 
fort and satisfaction, I should have written to thee and other 
friends long before this time, but first for above a month, 
which took up most of the 9th. month we were getting our 
goods on shore and settling them & than the 10th & 11th. 
month have been so cold, that we could seldome write, and 
the Societys business hath taken up so much of my time, 
besides the great uncertainty in such opportunitys as we had 
for sending, so that all things considered I may be verry 
well excused, I might give thee a large Account of the coun- 
trey, and divers matters relating thereunto, but thou may 
have it by word of mouth wth more satisfaction from Jasper 
Fariner by whom I send this only as to ®vision till we can 
raze some of our own, they are and will be deare, vizt Porke 
& beef salt or fresh 3d @ tb wch is 4 value of English money, 
vizt. 15d is an English shilling, & a ps $ weh cost there 4 
—5—goes here for 6s Butter and cheese by retaile 73d, 
big wholesale 6 d. at least I believe Irish beefe and Porke, 
will field currantly 40s. @ brl. in Quantitys, so if thou or any 
other have a mind to send asmall vessell from 50 to 100 ton 
wth vision hither may doubtless turn to a very good acct. 
thou may consign to me if thou pleases I shall doe as well 
as I can for thee, and for returns for y* peeed we have tim- 
ber and Pipe Staves, but the principall thing is Piggs of fine 
Silver wch we Purchase under 5d. @ oz starl., and sometimes 
bills of Exchange present, I am now Sending for London a 
bill of Exchange for a good Summe, and near 400 oz of fine 
silver, besides we shall have tobacco to send, and the goods 
of the southern Plantations, as Sugar, Cotton Indigo & 
Ginger &c. for here are 2 if not 3 Ships going to those parts 
at this time, and there is a Sloop with a great many men lys 
below in the river bound to fetch Silver from the rack, so 
that I hope we shall have a trade in a few years, as well as 
our neighbours as New England, Virginia, Maryland &c 
we have corne plentifull in the countrey though it is now 
dear here because the river hath been long frozen, Indian 
corne 3s. Wheat 5s. Rye 4s. @ bush: English goods we sell 
generally for almost double money, wch is 60 to 70 @% 
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advance, Irish frize & Stockings is a good commodity, it 
is now very cold and time is short through multiplicity 
of other business, so for further advice I must referr & at 
present conclude 


PHYLADELPHIA the Ist. 12 mo 1683 

Rosert Rogers 

I intended to write to thee and some other Friends soon 
after my arrivall In America, which was the 1st day of the 
8th month, but had not an opportunity for sending & have 
had a great deal of trouble in settling my goods and family, 
and for two months togather it hath been so cold I could 
seldome write, I might give thee a large account of the 
countrey and trade and matters relating thereunto but thou 
may have it wth more satisfaction from Jasper Farmer by 
whom I send this, only as to ®vision till we can raze some 
of our own &c as mentioned to Tho Cooke verbatim. 


PHILADELPHIA the 13th 12 mo 1683 

Epwarp HaistweELh 

I have not written to thee since I came hither, nor to any 
one in England, having met with many exercises and hin- 
drances, so I have before me to answer thine 31st 5 mo 16 
6 mo & 1 8 moas to Sr. St. Jno. Broidrick who I perceive 
complains against me I shall write him a letter in a little 
time by another messenger that is to goe hence for Mary- 
land and so for England which may satisfye him, at least vin- 
dicate my reputation from his slanders, Inclosed I send a Ist. 
bill drawn by our Governour Wm Penn upon John Danoas 
of Corseham for 30 fb starld. pble to George Foreman at 10 
da. sight and by him Indorced to me, and by me to thee 
wch is to be paid at Philip Fords, I desire thee receive the 
said 30 tb for my account as soon as thou canst and pay to 
Thomas Hart £15 & take a receit in full I say 15 tb & pay 
Jno. Haywood 5s. pvided he will give a receit in full I 
thought I had ordered it soe from Deale, the rest of the 30 
ib & wt. other money thou hast of mine in thy hands pay to 
Edwd. Man in part I have 4 small wedges of fine silver 
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near 400 oz which I keep for an opportunity to send for 
England, and have had some of it near 3 months also have 
some Beavors, Raccons, Musquasses & buck skins to send @ 
first which shall be for Ralph Weeks in full Allexander 
Parker & Edwd. Man and if I can get another great wedg 
of silver which I have been treating for, I shall send it to 
thee and give order for goods to be sent me, here is Tobacco, 
Skins, Silver, Pipe staves & timber to be had for returns for 
England, and whale oyle & bone our Fishermen have taken 
4 or 5 Whales allready in the Bay and are like to continue 
fishing till the end of y® next month wch will be the best 
time, and there is hopes of getting a great many, if thou 
sends ps $ may be a very good commodity, & I can returne 
thee fine Silver wch we buy here for a ps $ & 4d. starld @ 
oz and may be worth in England from 5—6 to 5—9 ® oz 
there is a vessell going out of the River, that has lain here 
all this winter wth. abt. 100 men bound for the Rack to 
fetch silver from whence we have had a great Quantity 
there may be expectation of bringing 20 oz. 30000 tb worth, 
I had a very abusive letter from Francis & George Rogers 
to which I have sent them an answer directly for Ireland 
and a bill of Exc*. for the ballance of their acct. drawn by 
Tho. Holmes, so thou must not send the books if not already 
sent, but if so have ordered them to return me the ®ceed in 
some provisions, I have assigned them the whole money of 
Gamble & Wheddon so have sent Wm. End & Danl. Savory 
a bill alsoe to ballance their account, [am to have some- 
thing from Saml. Clarridge, wech when thou writes to him 
put him in mind of it, and further I have noe account de- 
pending with any one In Ireland, Remembr mine & my 
wifes dear love to P. F. A. P & wife, P. W. & wife, must 
write to them all & to many other Friends, as to Tho: Hart 
Jno. Osgood Ph. Ford Wm. Sharlow Jno. Sweetaple Jno. 
Bawden, Ed. Man Tho. Glover Jno. Wallis Wm. Purrier J. 
Hall R Gawthorn to whom remember me #ticularly & to 
our maids & Kingstonee Friends Jno. Rouse & wife have 
sent considerable effects to my brother Edwd. at Barbadoes 
and shall send more wh. opportunity psents @ advice @ first 
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& wt. news, my time is expired so must conclude though 
have many things to write 
Thy Loving Friend 
Direct and seale y® Inclosed. 


PHILADELPHIA 12th 12 mo 1683 
Dear FRIEND 
CHRISTOPHER TAYLOR 

Concerning my deputation from thee to serve in the Reg- 
ister office &c. I have considered that it will not be for the 
Credt. of the Governour nor neither of us for me to act 
as a Deputy in that wch. is but the business of one man, 
neither is there any need of a Deputy but by reason of thy 
removing from hence, where the office must be kept, And 
this way of getting grants for offices, and putting in deputys 
for a share of the gain may be an ill President, and made 
use of to the peoples wrong in times to come, wch. we must 
be carefull of for truths honour & our own, and further I 
believe the Governour would not have conferred that office 
upon thee, had he expected thou wouldst have removed 
from thence, so this I have to propose that thou consent in 
answer to this to let me (if the Governour please to grant it) 
have a Pattent for the office in my own name, and I will 
signe and seale to thee any obligation that is p® to pay to 
thee y® } pt. of the Profit of the sd. office, wch. wth. my true 
love to thee & thy wife 

I desire thee let the bearer Isaac Pearson the Govend. 
smith have as many coles as the shallop will carry without 
measuring & for wt. is or will be farther measured I hope 
thou wilt keep some small acct. & I shall serve thee in a 
greater matter, Let the Coles now to be sent to be out of the 
1st heap if there be enough, I doe not ®pose to have a pattent 
for the office for any advantage or profit beyond wt. I have in 
being thy deputy for I desire but % as above but to prevent 
reflections wch. has been grossly given already in publick 
neither doe I insist upon it to have the office my selfe but 
leave it to thee to settle any other in it if thou please, for as 
a deputy I cannot will not serve 
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PHYLADELPHIA 24th 12 mo 1683 

Dear FRIEND GAWEN LAURIE 

I was very glad to hear of thy safe arrivall in East Jarsey 
and should have written to thee by Wm. Hage, but about 
the time of his going hence, I had business in hand that re- 
quired necessity of dispatch, and sometimes it falls out so 
here, that one has not an hour to spare in severall days but 
I hope when this summer & the next winter is past, we shall 
have more rest and quietness, I long to see thee and to have 
some discourse with thee, which to attain I must break 
through difficulties, and lay aside my business, and I think 
it will not bee many weeks first the weather being also in- 
couraging, I have often thought it would have been as a 
blessing and comfort to us, if it had been the will of the 
Lord to have cast our lots near together in this part of the 
world, that we might have injoyed the benefit of thy good 
society & Counsell here, as we have in our native coun- 
trey, which has been an Advantage to us both inwardly & 
outwardly, however I hope we shall still live in that blessed 
union, and fellowship of the Gospell, & heavenly love, that 
we may bee always ready, and willing to lend a helping 
hand in time of need: Since we came from England as well 
as before, the Lord our God has been with us and blessed 
us, and preserved us through many trialls and dangers we 
had a comfortable passage and the presence of the Lord was 
with us, and we were kept in the Savour of life, so that our 
conversation was such as becomes the gospell, and answered 
the witness of God in all people, after we lost sight of Eng- 
land, that day 7 weeks we got sight of American land, and 
the Ist. 8 mo (which was the month I was borne in Just 49 
year) I went ashore in Pennsilvania, about the 10th we came 
to this place staying on board 7 or 8 days to get our goods 
out of the ship we had before we came here the carcase of 
a house finished 40 foot long & 20 broad with a cellar, 
and we have added 20 foot to it, and have been from that 
day to this fitting it to dwell in, my lott proves to be one of 
the best in the Town, having 102 foot to the River & 396 
long & abt. 1} acre in the high street, there is a swamp runs 
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by the side of my lott, that with a small charge might be 
made navigable, and a brave harbour for sloops and small 
ships, here are divers ways to improve a stock of 1 or 2000 
tb to very great advantage, but I am not for striving or 
making hast to be rich, but my Intent and desire is to goe 
on quietly and moderately and to have a regard to the Lord 
in all my ways and @ceedings and principally and above all 
to seek the kingdome of God and the righteousness thereof, 
that his plantation work may goe on as well as ours, that 
righteousness may run down like a stream, and peace & 
truth may kiss each other, that we may grow as trees of 
righteousness the planting of the Lord, and bring forth fruit 
to his praise, we have had our share of trialls & troubles here 
but the Lord has been with us, and comforted us with his 
presence, and life and power, and the Joys of his Salvation, 
so that our consolation has abounded and far Exceeded our 
troubles, so that we have noe cause to repent our coming 
hither, but to bless the Lord for his leading hand and coun- 
sell, we have here verry pretious heavenly meetings, and 
many Friends have a blessed living testimony, and we are 
united in sincere love, so that we have the mark upon us of 
the disciples of Christ Jesus Wm Penn our Governour has 
been Exceeding kind, and is so still to me & my Family as 
if we were his nearest relations, and I hope his love will 
continue, & I know it will, as wee abide in Christ Jesus the 
heavenly vine the root of life from whom we receive nour- 
ishment, for that is the spring & fountaine of the Everlasting 
love & fellowship: Truly he is very pretious in his Testi- 
mony, and conversation, and we may be sure he takes coun- 
sell of the Lord, for there is much of the wisdome that is 
from above manifest in his conduct & manidgemt. of affairs 
here, by weh. he is made a fit instrument in the hand of 
the Lord for the work and service he is called to, and I 
wish with all my heart that all the Governours upon the 
Earth were such as he is. 

I have heard that thou art chosen by the Proprietors and 
come over to be Governour of East Jarsey, which is well 
and may be a blessing both to thee and the people if thou 
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stands in God’s counsell and acts in his wisdome otherwise 
high places are slippery, and more snairs attends him that 
Governs than him that Suffers, so my dear Friend my desire 
is that thou maist walk in wisdome’s path, and wait at the 
posts of her Gates y* Thee may fill thy Treasury, and then 
thou wilt be the Peoples Treasure, and have their hearts, 
and then it will be easie to govern & righteousness will Es- 
tablish your Governmt., I know thou art grave and solid, & 
wise, & patient having a command of thy own spirit, and 
many other Qualifications and Indowments fit for a Gov- 
ernour, yet all will not doe without the pure wisdome that is 
from above, and a meek and Quiet Spirit which is of great 
price with the Lord, for the meek he guides in Judgment 
and he teaches the humble his ways. 

I have lately seen a letter or a copy of one in thy name 
disowning Saml. Jennings, and charging him with breaking 
his Allegiance to the King, and betraying his trust with 
Edwd. Billing, and acting contrary to the Principles of 
Truth, and compareing him to plotters & subverters of Gov- 
ernmt. &c. ordering the said charge to be published which 
I did admire at and was much grived to see, & could wish 
it had been deferred till thou and hee had discoursed to- 
gether, and that had been gospell order. and its possible he 
might have given thee such Satisfaction as to have prevented 
this publick disowning, or thou mights have convinced him 
of his errour (if he be wrong) and brought him to repent- 
ance, and so have saved him, which is better than to destroy, 
as Christ Jesus came not to destroy mens lives, but to save 
them, for my part when I think of it I am grived and dread 
the consequence of it, how the Enemies of truth, and of the 
Prosperity of these new Plantations will open their mouths 
agt. us, and say, wt. are these Quakers now they are tryed with 
Governmt, they rise up against one another to destroy one an- 
other, for it seems as if thou wouldst Induce the people to dis- 
own his power as being Illegall, and expose him to the sever- 
ity of the law as a Traytor agt. the King, and to be disowned 
by Friends as a Treacherous person that acts agt. the Prin- 
ciples of truth, and all this from reports & seeing the acts 
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of their assembly, without speaking with him or writing to 
him, for my part except I had seen it, I could not have be- 
lieved that a man of thy wisdome and moderation that 
knows the Practise and order of the Gospell in such cases 
should give such arash Judgment, but I am afraid thou hast 
adhered to the Counsell of some that are rotten hearted, 
and would lead thee into the snares of death, as they have 
done their own souls, yet I am in hopes that when this busi- 
ness comes to be debated before Soild weighty Friends and 
either thee or he is sensible of your Errour, there will be a 
condescending and the breach healed and not made wider 
for I would not have the hand of the Lord, goe agt. either 
of you, for I love you both, and my desire to the Lord is, 
that you may be preserved, and be a blessing to the people 
over whom you govern, I and my wife and 8 children are 
all at this place in good health, and soe have been mostly 
since we came, John my Eldest writes for the Register James 
is book keeper to the Society, so with mine and my wives 
dear love in the truth to thee I rest 
Thy Endeared Friend 


PHILADELPHIA y* 4th. 2d. Month. 1684 

Epwarp HaistweLi 

My last to thee was y* 13th 12 month whereof Inclosed is 
Coppy then sent a bill for 30 tb: this is the 2d bill: I have 
through Multiplicity of buisnes & being absent from home 
lost some oppertunitys of sending my silver & skins, but now 
I hope I shall gett them away by Tho: budd & some other 
freinds who are to come here from Burlington to goe for 
Maryland & goe by shipping for London, Just now is come 
to hand thine of 11 9 mo # Captain Purvis & one for James, 
I observe thou hadst recd 4tb. 18s. Debenter money of the 
nine which is well & pd. y* Cheese monger &c. Iwish thou 
hadst pd. John heywood 5s. which is all I owe him, for he 
writes Peevishly about it, but I remember very well that 
offered him the money divers times if he would take what 
was due to him which he refused & in his letter he writes as 
if I was run away in his Debt so pay him 5s. and take his 

VoL. X.—28 
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receit in full, & I have done with him, I have been 3 weeks 
from home about 150 miles of whare they take the whales, 
they took 2 while I was there, they had killed about 12 
in all & lost 3 of them & they intend to stay till the end of 
this month & may expect to gitt 5 or 6 more they fish for 
the Society but must be pd. the Markett prise for 3 of the 
oyle & bone besides some other Charges we are at so that we 
are like to gett no great Matter by it this time, this is the 
first year of their fishing and they were not provided with 
Nessesarys in time else they might have made 100 tb each 
man here being great plenty of whales & very easy to take 
them here is also abundance of Sturgeon & other fish, many 
things I should write laergly of but have not time nor oppor- 
tunity being Pplext with the Societys business far beyond 
what ever I expected or would have undertooke if I had 
known it for 3 times my sallary, I hope it will be better 
quickly for the president has laid down his place, & we are 
to have a Generall Court this month, I cannot write to the 
Comitte or councell there till our affairs in better order & I 
have more leasure. 
The 29th. 5 mo 1684 

Since the above written which I missed the opportunity 
of sending I have recd. thine of the 2d. 1 mo the chief Im- 
port of which is an account of the wonderfull frost &c. and 
great persecution throughout England, which we are sorry 
to hear, but satisfyed in this that the Lord will preserve in 
the time of Tryall all that trust in him, and reward them 
many fold for all their sufferings, that are faithfull to him, As 
for Sr. St. John Broidrick defaming of me which I perceve 
he has done to Friends and others, Pray tell him I take it 
very unkindly, and did not Expect it from him he might 
consider how I accomodated him with great Summs of 
money by Exca. 4 or 500 tb at a time when none Else would 
to his great conveniency and my hazard for if he had dyed 
in the Interim, I believe I had lost it every penny, and then 
his not paying the bills in divers months after they were 
due whereby I lost the Profit of one return by Exca. if not 
two, which might have been double what I charge him for 
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Interest, It is true Fran: & Geo. Rogers winked at it to 
keep in his favour or for some Private advantage, but there 
is no reason or Equity, that I should lose it, then for the 20 
tb I charged him with in a former account, but in the first 
account I gave his sons it was omitted by reason the Gold- 
smith pd. it, and I had not accounted wth. the Goldsmith, 
and had paid divers sums without receits that 20 tb being 
omitted he denyed it, and I could not prove it, soe I said 
little of it, and rather than I would have gone to law with 
him, I would have lost it, but I believe in my conscience he 
had it, and it is plain the goldsmith chargeth me with it: And 
of this there is 14—3—8 due to me which it is like he will 
never pay, As for the 40 tb he sais was charged in a former, 
if he can make that appear I will pay him 60 hb for it, but I 
have examined the acct. and find most certainly that it is not 
charged twice, satisfye G. F & I O and other friends in this 
case, where he has scandalized me; Inclosed I send thee an 
Invoyce of 4 hhd. & 1 bale furrs, and 330} ouz. silver, which 
to gather amounts to £172—6—4, and the 30 fb. bill of Exca 
makes 202—6—4 whereof I desire thee to pay Thomas Hart 
15 tb. Ralph Weeks 42 th. provided I may have a discharge 
in full, Alexander Parker 50 tb. Thomas Glover 53 tb. and 
take up my bond and send it me cancelled, and the rest to 
Edwd. Man wceh. I hope may be 40 ib, the silver comes to 
me a great deal finer than Starling, therefore I rate it at 
54s. % ouz. and hope it may yield more, but sell it as wel. 
as thou canst, as also the Skins and furrs, and pay Jno. 
Haywood 5s. in full, I owe no money else to any in England, 
but to Jno. Osgood and Wm. Sharlow, which I shall take 
care to pay in a little time and the rest due to Edwd. Man, 
we are forced to trust most wt. we sell, and People will not 
pay in 6 or 9 months, the Societys Treasurer before I came 
into the Country, had sold almost all their goods for great 
profit but upon trust w™ is standing out to this day, so that 
we have neither cred* nor money, and now must sue people 
at law, or be forced to loose all, we have acorne mill going, 
and are setting up a saw mill and glass house, we hear of a 
Cargoe by Cap‘ East for the Society, but he is not yet ar- 
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rived, I had a very bad bargain of Jno. Bawdens wine, so 
that they had my commission business for nothing they rated 
it at 20 tb ® pipe and it is not worth 10 tb, and I doubt will 
never sell unless for Vinegar for it is all Pricked but one 
Pipe, there was but about 6 Pipes came safe into my seller, 
and I lost above 1 hhd. & } of the Clarret, the seamen and 
quarter M* were the verryest Rogues & Thieves as is to be 
found in Newgate and the M" a base Imperious Envious fel- 
low, I would not have gone back with him for 1000 th, if there 
be any money in thy hands for my acct, send me @ the first 
good opportunity 3 firkins of the best keeping-butter, & 5 f 
of chessire cheese, & 2 firkins soap, or if the Cheese monger 
in white chappell or Tho. Cooper, will send me a tunn or two 
of cheese & 10 or 12 firkins of butter, I shall make him re- 
turns in a little time to his content, or if anyone will send 
any commoditys that may be ®per as linen serges crape and 
Bengall, and other slight stuffs, but sends no shoes, gloves 
stockings nor hatts nor wine of any sort, but if thou wilt 
send 10 or 20 br* Mum Iron bound may turn well to acct. 
for my part I am so weary of the Societys business, that 
I will get clear as soon as I can, and then I shall be 
more capable to serve myselfe & others, Deliver the In- 
closed, I should write to divers, & will If I have time, 
if not thou must Excuse me to them, I have above 800 tb 
owing me in America, but it comes in very slowly, tell 
Jno. Turner, Jno. Sweetapple about their land that they 
can have no benefit of it till they either come or send or 
any others that have bought land, send no window glass 
nor lead, but Iron is much wanted, and nayls very much 
vizt 6d 8d & 10d a Tunn of each sort would quickly sell, I 
conclude. 

The Iron monger that lives by Jno. Corke would fain 
have sent a Tunn of sorted potts, and have trusted me for 
the returns, if he will now doe it lett me have a Tunn @ 
first 20 small beams to weigh from } ib to 5 ib & 1 or two 
for 10 tb the scales we can fix here & 2 or 3 doz. brass cocks 
of severall sises. 

Tell Richard Gawthorn I take it very unkindly and can- 
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not tell how to digest it that which he forced from me in 
my sickness at Gravesend. 

Before the sealing hereof I was necessitated to draw a 
bill on thee for 20 tb ®ble at 20 da to George Thorp, which 
I was very unwilling to doe but it was to stop a gap, which 
I could not doe otherwise, so I must desire Alexander 
Parker to stay for 20 tb till I can send farther effects. 


THE LANCASTER ASSEMBLY OF 1780. 


BY D. MCN. STAUFFER. 


The list of subscribers to the Lancaster Assembly of 1780, 
given below, has been hidden for a century and more among 
the papers of an old family of the borough, and is now first 
published. It possesses interest in the names still familiar 
in the town and county, and as showing that even in the 
dark days of the Revolution there were still some residents 
of the old borough who could not entirely forego the de- 
lights of social intercourse. The letter of protest which fol- 
lows presents the views of certain others of the inhabitants, 
and it was well-meant and courageously expressed, even if 
it did not carry conviction to the hearts of their gayer 
fellow-citizens : 

Edward Hand, Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Hand, Jasper Yeates, 
Mrs. Yeates, Matthias Slough, Mrs. Slough, Miss Barr, 
George Ross, Mrs. George Ross, William Parr, Mrs. Parr, 
Miss Parr, Miss P. Parr, John Witmer, Mrs. Witmer, An- 
drew Graff, Mrs. Graff, George Graff, Mrs. George Graff, 
Jacob Ziegler, James Ross, Mrs. James Ross, Frederick 
Kuhn, Paul Zantzinger, Mrs. Zantzinger, William Barton, 
John Hubley, Mrs. John Hubley, Joseph Hubley, Christo- 
pher Wirtz, Mrs. Wirtz, Miss Wirtz, Charles Hamilton, 
Mrs. Hamilton, Miss Hickenson, Henry Stuber, Mrs. Stu- 
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ber, William Wirtz, Mrs. W. Wirtz, Frederick Hubley, Mrs. 
Frederick Hubley, Jacob Graff, Mrs. Jacob Graff, Jacob 
Hubley, Robert Purdy, Mrs. Purdy, John Offner, Mrs. Off- 
ner, Jacob Baily, Mrs. Baily, Miss Baily, Thomas Cuth- 
bert, Mrs. Cuthbert, Miss Cuthbert, Sebastian Graff, Mrs. 
Sebastian Graff, Miss Conner, Miss Betsey Conner, Miss 
Hart, Miss Hubley, Miss Sabina Hubley, Miss Wright, Miss 
Bethel, Miss Plunkett. 

In the above list, the name at its head is that of General 
Hand, who must have been then temporarily at his home in 
Lancaster, for his military service seems to have been con- 
tinuous to the close of the war at Yorktown, and in August, 
1780, he was assigned to the command of one of the bri- 
gades of light infantry then formed. He married Margaret 
Ewing. Judge Yeates is too well known to need further 
mention. Matthias Slough for many years was an inn- 
keeper at the southwest corner of Centre Square, and his 
house was the one at which these assemblies were usually 
held. George Ross and James Ross were the sons of the 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, the elder Ross 
having died in July, 1779. William Parr was a lawyer in 
Lancaster and Philadelphia, having been admitted to the bar 
as early as 1752. The Graffs were a prominent family in 
the borough, and the Sebastian, near the foot of the list, 
was the father probably of the others named; he built the 
house on North Queen and Orange, known as Shober’s 
Hotel. 

Frederick Kuhn was a doctor, and the son of Dr. Adam 
Simon Kuhn, one time burgess of Lancaster, and a man of 
very considerable influence in the old town. Paul Zantzin- 
ger was also prominent as a merchant and a wealthy citizen. 
William Barton was the oldest son of the Rev. Thomas Bar- 
ton, long time rector of St. James’ Episcopal Church, and 
who married Esther, the sister of the celebrated David 
Rittenhouse. 

The Hubleys—John, Joseph, Jacob, and Frederick—were 
the sons of Bernard and Michael Hubley, who came to Lan- 
caster about 1735-40; John Hubley studied law with Ed- 
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ward Shippen, and was admitted to the bar in 1769; he held 
many public offices of trust. Of the others little is known, 
save that their names frequently appear on the early records 
of Lancaster borough. 

But there were others in Lancaster who entered an earnest 
protest against these, to them unseemly routes and balls; 
and from the same mass of papers in which the assembly 
list has been preserved so many years comes a letter from 
two men honored in the community, who express them- 
selves as follows upon this subject of a similar ball two years 
earlier in date than that above given: 


“ LANCASTER, the 8th day of Feb. 1778. 


“Sir: We are much obliged to you for the Honor you 
intended by inviting us to the Company of the Gentlemen 
within this Town, or to your Ball. But as we think it to 
be quite contrary to the Character of Ministers of Christ to 
appear at such Places, you will excuse our not Complying 
with your Desire. The Rest of our Reasons for acting in 
this Manner you will see in the Sentiments inclosed. And 
we can assure you with a great Deal of Certainty that the 
most part of the Members of our Congregations are of the 
same mind with us, and you know that they compose the 
greatest numbers of the Inhabitants of this Town. The 
English is not our Mother Tongue, you will find therefore 
many Faults in consisting with the Idiom of the same; but 
we know you are too much of a gentleman than to exhaust 
your Wit about such Trifles. We mean no Insult to you, 
or any of the Gentlemen, it is the true Language of an un- 
designing & feeling Heart we speak, they are the Dictates 
of our Conscience. You are therefore at Liberty to let your 
Company see, hear or read the inclosed lines. We hope 
you are no Enemy to the Word of God. Open then your 
Bible and read with a due Attention what you find: James 
C, 4. v, 8,9; Chap. 5, v. 1,5; Ecclesiast., C, 2, v. 1,2; 1 
Corinth. C. 10, v, 6, 7, 9,11; Luc. 21, v, 34, 35, and be as- 
sured that this is & will be the true Word of the most High, 
who will at his own Time more powerfully manifest it as 
such, to the unbelieving as well as to his Believers. We 
have the Honor to subscribe ourselves 

“Your most humble and most obedient servants, 

(Signed) “ Henry HEe_Mura, 
‘“* ALBERT HELPHENSTONE.” 
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The “ Sentiments Inclosed”’ were as follows: 


*“* To any it may concern. 

“There is no need to make along Detail of the great 
Misery of our present Times. The most bloody and un- 
natural War rages in this Country. Both Armys have 
erected their Standards in our Neighborhood, and Spread 
Death and Ruin around them. Many Thousands have lost 
their Lives already. And how many walk about Sickly, 
wounded and lame? who are held up as mirriours of misery 
before our Eyes. A most dangerous & infectious Sickness (the 
natural consequence of War) brings Death exceeding near to 
us. The Relicts of some ruined Familys beg their Bread at 
our Doors. Others in the Power of the Enemy, groan under 
their oppressions—and many die a lingering and cruel Death 
from Hunger and Cold in the most loathsome places of a Gaol. 
It is one of the Prerogatives of Mankind by which they are 
distinguished from irrational beings, to have a Sense of 
Compassion at the Distress of their Fellow Creatures; the 
Sight, the Knowledge of it, creates generally a Sort of 
tender Uneasiness and Trouble which render Sportfull Di- 
versions distasteful and unpleasant to the Mind. How strange 
then is it for men, to play away in this Time of Distress, 
Whole Hours and Nights in Companys, where they feast 
perhaps to Excess, play and dance. How to account for 
such Behaviour we hardly Know, for it is certain Heathens 
would not act worse; and how much more unbecoming it 
is for such who call themselves Professors of the Religion 
of our tender and most compassionate Saviour. The 
Thoughtless may place us on the Wrong side of the Ques- 
tion in making such a warr about their innocent Diversions, 
as they call them. But if we err, a very venerable Body of 
our Legislative Power keeps us company. It is well known 
that Congress has resolved that such Diversions should sub- 
side during the present calamitys. And if the Precepts of 
Christianity, human Compassion and Feeling have no weight 
with you, you at least should so much Discretion as to make 
others think you unfriendly to the Cause of your Country, 
by resisting openly what your Superiors so earnestly & 
wisely have recommended you. Retire for a moment from 
your Vanity! and we hope Arguments of more Weight 
will be suggested within your own Breasts against this very 
unbecoming Behaviour. That this may be the case is the 
earnest wish of 


(Signed) ‘“¢ PHILANTHROPI.” 
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The Rev. Henry Helmuth, who wrote both the above 
letter and its enclosure, was at the time pastor of the Trinity 
Lutheran Church in Lancaster. He was an able and a good 
man, one of the last of the twelve Lutheran ministers sent 
over from Halle before the Revolution, and in the year 
following the date of his letter was transferred to St. Mi- 
chael’s Church in Philadelphia, where he afterwards became 
Professor of the German and Oriental Languages in the 
University of Pennsylvania. He died in 1825, in the 
eightieth year of his age. The Rev. Albert Helphenstein, 
or Helphenstone, as he translated it in his signature, was also 
a Lutheran clergyman, we believe, though we know little 
about him.’ 


1 [The Rev. John Conrad Albert Helfenstein was an eminent clergy- 
man of the German Reformed, and not the Lutheran church. He was 
born at Moszbach, in the Palatinate, February 16, 1748. Graduating 
from the University of Heidelberg, he was ordained, and sent to America 
in 1772. His first charge was the congregation in Germantown, where 
he labored until 1775, when he became pastor at Lancaster. In 1779 he 
was recalled to the Germantown congregation, and died there May 17, 
1790.—Eb. | 
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OCCUPATION OF NEW YORK CITY BY THE 
BRITISH. 


[Under the above caption, in Nos. 2 and 8 of Vol. I., Penna. Maa. 
Hist. AND BI0G., we reprinted extracts from the diary of the Moravian 
congregation in the city of New York, for the year 1776, which had 
been prepared for The Moravian, by Rt. Rev. A. A. Reinke. The 
excerpts now presented begin with the year 1775 and end with 1783,— 
excepting 1778, the MS. of which is missing. 

Ewald Gustav Schaukirk, the diarist, was born 28th February, 1725, 
at Stettin, Prussia, where his father was a lawyer and member of the 
town council. Uniting with the Moravian Church, and entering its 
ministry, he filled positions on the Continent and Great Britain, and in 
the mission among the negroes in the West Indies. In the summer of 
1774 he was sent to America, and the year following was appointed pas- 
tor of the New York congregation, where he remained until 1784. The 
church, a brick building, stood on Fair, now Fulton, between Nassau 
and William Streets, and was dedicated June 18, 1752. The parsonage 
adjoined. Mr. Schaukirk was consecrated a bishop in 1785, and died at 
Herrnhut, Saxony, March 19, 1805.—Eb.] 


1775. 


February 28th. Tuesday.—About noon, the new Hospital, 
not quite finished, was consumed by fire.’ 

March 6th. Monday.—A noisy day, owing to the election 
of Delegates to the Provincial Congress. 

April 23d. Sunday.—The reports from Boston that hostili- 
ties had begun between the King’s troops and the Provin- 
cials,? created considerable commotion. 

April 29th. Saturday.—The past week has been one of 
commotion and confusion. Trade and public business was 
at a stand; soldiers were enlisted; the inhabitants seized 


1The hospital at Reneleagh caught fire while the workmen were at 
dinner, and the wooden portion of the building was destroyed in about 
one hour. 

2 Skirmish at Lexington, April 19. 
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the keys of the Custom House; and the arms and powder 
were taken from the Corporation. Fear and panic seized 
many of the people, who prepared to move into the country. 

May 26th. Friday.—This evening we were notified that the 
Provincial Congress’ had directed that all clergymen who 
preach in English, are in turn to open the sessions with 
prayers. 

June 6th. Tuesday.—The King’s troops were embarked on 
a man-of-war for Boston. 

June 25th. Sunday.—Considerable excitement in Town. 
Our Governor, William Tryon, was expected today from 
England; and also General Washington of the Provincials, 
who has been appointed Commander-in-chief of all the 
troops by the Continental Congress. Some regard would 
be shown to the Governor, but the chief attention was paid 
to Gen. Washington.” The Governor landed late in the 
evening. 

June 26th. Monday.—Gen. Washington left for New Eng- 
land, amid great pomp and show.’ 

August 24th. Thursday.—Last evening was one of excite- 
ment. About midnight some of the town-soldiers began to 
remove the cannon from the Battery. The Asia,‘ man-of- 
war watched their movements. Capt Vandeput, who is a 
humane man, and had no intention to injure the city, but 
was determined to protect the King’s property, fired a 
couple of guns. His barge and the citizens fired on each 
other—one of the barge men was killed, and on both sides 
some were wounded. The firing alarmed the citizens, 
drums were beat and the soldiers assembled. Twenty one 


1 Convened at the Exchange, foot of Broad Street, on 22d inst. 

? Washington, attended by Generals Schuyler and Lee, and escorted 
by the “ First City Troop,” in command of Captain Markoe, reached 
the city in the afternoon, where he was received by the military and 
citizens. 

5 The “ City Troop” escorted Washington as far as King’s Bridge, and 
returned to New York on Tuesday evening. They set out for Philadel- 
phia on Thursday. 

* The “Asia,” 64, George Vandeput, commander, arrived from Boston, 
May 26. 
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cannons were secured. The Asia then fired a broadside 
with ball, which damaged several houses.’ 

August 25th. Friday—The excitement unabated and re- 
movals from the city continue to be made. A correspond- 
ence has been carried on between the Captain of the Asia 
and the Mayor, and through the latter with the Committee 
of the “One Hundred,” to adjust matters. Gov. Tryon 
acted as mediator.? 

August 28th. Monday.—Moving out of the city continues, 
and some of the Streets look plague-stricken, so many 
houses are closed. The dividing of all men between 16 
and 50 years into Ward companies, increases the movement. 

September 18th. Monday.—The Minute men paraded today, 
with their baggage and provisions. It was thought they 
were going on an expedition, but they marched but five 
miles out of the city and returned in the evening. Many of 
them got drunk, fought together where they had halted, and 
on their return the Doctors and Surgeons were kept busy. 
May the Lord have mercy on this poor City ! 

October 10th. Tuesday.—On account of an attempt which 
has been made to take blankets, sheets, &c., from the King’s 
Store, the City is again in danger of being fired upon. The 
goods taken were subsequently carried back. It is observed 
that some of the “ Head-men” of the City begin to hang 
their heads down, and many believe they will be ruined 
men ! 

October 16th. Monday.—The report that all the Crown offi- 
cers and our Governor are to be arrested, caused Gov. Tryon 
to write a letter to the Mayor, which appeared in print. 
This caused fresh alarm.* 

October 19th. Thursday.—This afternoon a Captain of the 
rifle company which recently marched through Bethlehem, 
and was returning from Cambridge, died here, and was in- 
terred in Trinity Church yard with military honors. Gov. 


1 New York Gazette, August 28. ® Tbid. 3 Tbhid., October 28. 

* Captain Michael Cresap, of the First Regiment Riflemen. His com- 
pany marched through Bethlehem, July 28. For order of funeral 
procession, see V. Y. Gazette, October 23. 
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Tryon went on board the Sloop-of-war Halifax, not deeming 
it safe to remain in the city. 

November 3rd. Thursday.—In the city there were again 
disturbances.’ 


1777. 


January Tth. Tuesday.—Since the attack and defeat which 
the Hessians sustained near Trenton, the rebels are again in 
high spirits; and whereas the King’s troops have been or- 
dered down towards Philadelphia from Newark and Hack- 
ensack, the rebels are come again to these places, and dis- 
tress the people greatly. 

January 14th. Tuesday.—At the request of Gen. Howe, we 
loaned several wagon loads of our benches for the enter- 
tainment to be held on the Queen’s birthday.” 

January 18th. Saturday.—Reports prevailed that a part of 
the rebel army was approaching the city, and early this 
morning they had made an attack upon a fort above King’s 
Bridge, but were repulsed. 

January 20th. Monday.—It appears from the newspapers, 
that another attempt to destroy the city by fire would be 
made. The city watch was regulated anew, by which eighty 
men watched every night in the different wards; and the 
Light Horse patrol the streets. Today a beginning was 
made with the inhabitants to take the oath of allegiance to 
the King. Every day two wards are taken—the Governor, 
Mayor, and other officers being present. 

March 4th. Thursday.—This afternoon Dr. Auchmuty, 
Rector of Trinity Church, who died on Tuesday, was buried 
in St. Pauls. Mr. Inglis kept the services. The attendance 


1 Attack of Captain Sears on Rivington’s Royal Gazetteer printing-office, 
at the foot of Wall Street. 

? January 18, being the Queen’s birthday, a royal salute was fired 
at Fort St. George; his Majesty’s Commissioners gave a grand enter- 
tainment to the Governor, officers of the army and navy, both British 
and Hessian, and in the evening an exhibition of fireworks, under direc- 
tion of Captain Montresor. Sir William Howe gave an elegant ball 
and supper; the former was opened by Mrs. Clark and Governor Tryon. 
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was large, notwithstanding the weather [rainy and snowy] 
was very bad.' 

March 18th. Tuesday.—On Sunday night about 100 rebels 
being in a house near King’s Bridge, some of the King’s 
troops went to capture them. As they entered the house 
they were fired upon, and the captain and four or five of 
his men were killed. Forty of the rebels were killed and 
the others taken prisoners.” 

May 29th. Wednesday.—The King’s troops are preparing 
for the campaign. The day before yesterday some of the 
fleet with fresh troops arrived, and yesterday a large number 
of troops came in from King’s Bridge to embark. 

May 31st. Saturday.—As many troops have arrived, some 
were lodged in the North Church® opposite us, (who were 
very noisy), others in the Methodist* meeting-house and in 
the Old Dutch Church.® 

June 5th. Thursday.—Troops are constantly being moved. 

June 6th. Friday.—Large bodies of troops have been sent 
into the Jerseys—more German troops arrived. The Hos- 
pital Ship having received sailing orders, Dr. Edmonton 
(who lodges with us) the other doctors and surgeons, and 
Dr. Morris, the chief, who lodged in our neighborhood, 
hurried on board with their baggage. 

June 25th. Wednesday.—A rumor states, that the expe- 
dition of the army had not suecceeded—the enemy were too 
strongly entrenched—and they returned to Amboy. Since 
their return our streets have been filling up. 

June 28th, Saturday.—Since Thursday a report has pre- 
vailed that there had been a smart battle in the Jerseys. 
After the King’s troops had embarked and the day appointed 
for the sailing of the expedition, the general received intel- 





1N. Y. Gazette, March 10. ? Tbid., March 24. 

3 Whenever the diarist uses the term ‘North Church,” he refers to 
the North Dutch Church, corner Fulton and William Streets, at one 
time occupied by the Post-Office. 

* John, near Nassau Street, known as the “ Old John Street Church.” 

5 Garden Street, or “South Dutch Church.” 

® The First Division of the Margrave of Anspach and Baireuth, and 
Chasseurs, and a body of Hessian Yagers. 
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ligence that the rebel army was within three miles of Amboy. 
The troops were disembarked, and marched in the night to 
surprise Washington. The reports vary much: 1000 killed 
of the King’s troops ; 5 or 6000 of the rebels, as many taken 
prisoners, with their artillery; Washington was among the 
slain, Stirling dead of his wounds, Gov. Livingston like- 
wise; 400 Pennsylvanians had grounded their arms and 
come over to the regulars. Seventy were taken prisoners, 
who together with a couple of field-pieces, were brought to 
the city.' Matters go but slow, and cause concern to all 
disinterested well-wishers. 

July 1st. Tuesday.—The North Church appears to be used 
again, either as a Hospital or a Prison. 

July 3d. Thursday.—The King’s troops have returned to 
Staten Island from Jersey. The rebels have now the whole 
Jerseys again, except Powles Hook, [now Jersey City] and 
we are just where we were last year, after being in posses- 
sion of New York Island. It is very discouraging! 

July 14th. Monday.—Gen. Prescott who had the command 
in NewPort, has been taken by the rebels; being it is said 
in his country house. <A great oversight !? 

July 22d. Tuesday.—Yesterday a report prevailed that 
Gen. Burgoyne has taken Ticonderoga, and is advancing 
with his army. 

July 23d. Wednesday.—It is reported that the Fleet has 
sailed from the Hook; and that Washington is near King’s 
Bridge. 

August 22d. Friday.—There is considerable alarm on ac- 
count of the rebels having been on Staten Island, destroyed 
the forage, plundered many of the inhabitants and had a 
smart fight, in which many were killed and taken prisoners 
on both sides. It is surprising that they should not be 
better on their guard. The King’s troops have doubtless 
lost more than they will own.’ 

August 31st. Sunday.—In the city it has been sickly this 
month; many people, especially children died. On many 
evenings 7 or 8 were buried, and on one in particular seven- 


1N. Y. Gazette, June 30. ? Thid., July 21. * Tbid., September 1. 
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teen. As to the war, little has been done as yet; people 
begin to speak loudly that the commanders don’t do what 
they might, and seem to protract rather than make an end 
of these calamities. There is a report that Burgoyne has 
met with a loss above Albany! Provisions here grow 
dearer, and the outlook for next Winter is gloomy. It 
there is no opening up the North River wood &c., will be 
an exceedingly scarce article to obtain. 

September 25th. Friday.—Y esterday, but chiefly today, a fleet 
came in from England with some thousands of troops, and 
Gen. Robertson with other officers.’ Late this evening a 
captain of the man-of-war Zebra, the Honl. J. Tollemache, 
and Capt. Pennington of the Guards, fought a duel with 
swords in a upper room at Hull’s Tavern. The former 
drop’d dead, the latter received several wounds.” 

October 3rd. Friday.—Troops and Commodore Hotham 
with transports, went up the North River. 

October 6th. Monday.—This afternoon we heard that Fort 
Montgomery and the other fort had been taken by storm. 
Many of the King’s troops were killed and wounded; among 
the former four Field Officers. Of the rebels, who were 
reckoned to be 1200, those that were not killed or made 
their escape, were taken prisoners.® 

October 11th. Saturday.—Today the rebel prisoners were 
brought in. Near 200 of the privates passed our door and 
were confined in the North Church. 


1 Among those who arrived were Major-Generals Robertson, Wilson, 
Patterson, Lord Cathcart, Marquis of Lindsay, and James Rivington. 


“ Rivington is arrived—let every man 
This injur’d Person's worth Confess; 
His loyal Heart abhor’d the Rebel’s Plan, 
And boldly dar’d them with his Press.” 


2 Hon. J. Tollemache, a brother of Earl Dysart, and Captain Pen- 
nington, son of Sir Ralph Pennington. The former was pierced through 
the heart and died immediately; the latter received seven wounds. 
Captain Tollemache’s remains were buried in Trinity Churchyard on 
Saturday evening following. 

3 N. Y. Gazette, October 13. 
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October 24th. Friday.—All the prisoners taken from the 
North Church, and put on a man-of-war. 

October 25th. Saturday.—Today, as well as yesterday, thou- 
sands of troops (some from Rhode Island and others from 
the forts) were embarked for Philadelphia. At the end of 
the month very bad accounts reached here from the Northern 
Army ; Burgoyne and his troops are made prisoners; there- 
fore Sir Henry Clinton and army went no higher up than 
Red Hook. They burnt Esopus and many houses, and re- 
turned hither, and are going to Philadelphia." 

November 29th. Saturday.—This week there have been sev- 
eral alarming circumstances : 

A plot was discovered that many here (it is said there has 
been prepared a list of 300 to be arrested) had been enlisted 
for the rebel service, and intended to fall on the city within 
or set it on fire, when an attack was made on the island by 
the rebels. Several were arrested, one Mott and wife, in 
the Bowery; a shoemaker; a saddler; a milkman; and 
Skimmey, a tailor, who made his escape. 

The rebels landed at Bloomingdale on this island, five 
miles from the city, and burnt Gen. De Lancey’s house, 
and it is said made one officer prisoner.” 

The rebels landed on Staten Island again, which caused 
great. alarm. How to account for all these matters, and the 
poor out-look to defend what we have is difficult. 

From Philadelphia came the news that Mud Island and 
Red Bank had been taken, but also that the Augusta 64, 
and another frigate had been destroyed in the Delaware, 
some say by accident. Things look dark every where, 

December 27th. Saturday.—Some of the troops returned 
from Philadelphia. We heard that provisions were very 
scarce and high there: a quarter of mutton, one guinea; 
butter 6-8 shillings; and Ship’s Bread sells freely in place 
of the ordinary kind. 


1N. Y. Gazette, November 8. ? Ibid. 


VoL. x.—29 
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1779. 

January 12th. Tuesday.—The arrival of the fleet from Cork 
was a great mercy, as provisions for the army grew very 
scarce and allowances had been shortened. Twelve sails 
also arrived from Halifax with stores and provisions. It is 
to be hoped that this will render some articles, particularly 
flour, cheaper for the inhabitants, for the exorbitant prices 
charged caused distress. 

February 27th. Saturday.—On Wednesday evening some 
troops went over to Elizabethtown and returned the next 
day. The object to capture the rebel Gen. Maxwell and his 
brigade miscarried. Some stores were destroyed and a few 
prisoners brought in. 

May 22d. Saturday.— Accounts have been received of the 
success of the expedition to Virginia; the loss of Pondi- 
cherry by the French, gives hopes that the French must 
drop their alliance with America, and that the Americans 
must submit. From all sides there is a better aspect now 
than ever before. Troops have also been in the Jerseys. 
Little opposition is made on the other side at present, it 
appears their resources fail them greatly. 

July 16th. Friday.—News reached the city that the rebels 
had surprised the fort at Stony Point, up the North River, 
and taken it; with the addition that they had put the whole 
garrison to the sword, which made the account more 
alarming.’ 

July 21st. Wednesday.—Lord Cornwallis and his company 
arrived from England in the Greyhound.? 

July 23d. Friday.—The fort at Stony Point has been evac- 
uated by the rebels and our troops took possession on 
Monday last. However it has been a bad stroke, a loss of 
several hundred men to our army.® 

August 19th. Thursday.—EKarly this morning the rebels 


1N. Y. Gazette, July 19. 

? Lord Cornwallis, Brigadier-General Paterson, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles Stuart, of the Cameronian Regiment. Captain Dickson com- 
manded the “Greyhound.” 

3 N. Y. Gazette, July 26. 
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made an attack on Powles Hook. The reports vary, but 
they have again taken some of our people prisoners. An- 
other instance of the great carelessness on our side, when 
on the other hand the military gentlemen amuse themselves 
with trifles and diversions.’ Recently the walk by the ruins 
of Trinity Church and its grave-yard has been railed in 
and painted green; benches placed there and many lamps 
fixed in the trees, for gentlemen and ladies to walk and sit 
there in the evening. A band plays while the commander 
is present, and a sentry is placed there, that none of the 
common people may intrude. A paltry affair! A house 
opposite is adapted to accommodate the ladies or officer’s 
women, while many honest people, both of the inhabitants 
and Refugees cannot get a house or lodging to live in or get 
their living. Such things make us sigh to the Lord that He 
would have mercy on this land, and make an end of these 
calamities and the many iniquitous practices. Murders have 
been perpetrated again lately. 

August 25th. Wednesday— Admiral Arbuthnot with his 
fleet and transports came up into the rivers, which caused 
great satisfaction. The Russel 74, with money for the army, 
arrived on the 23rd. 

September 11th. Saturday.—This week two English and 
two Hessian regiments sailed from hence. According to 
report, a violent gale scattered their vessels, some were lost 
and others captured by the rebels. But a few reached this 
port again. 

September 22d. Wednesday.—This being Coronation Day, 
at noon there was great firing at the Battery, which recently 
has been repaired and supplied with guns. At night there 
was a display of fire-works from the shipping.’ 

September 30th.—The report towards the end of the month 

1N. Y. Gazette, August 23. 

* The pyrotechnic display embraced the following: ‘‘ King and Queen 
illuminated ; Royal Salute of Maroons; 12 Sky Rockets; 2 Yew Trees, 
brilliant fire; 2 illuminated Air Balloons; 2 Tourballoons; 2 illumi- 
nated Vertical Wheels; Flight of small Rockets; Spiral Wheels; 


Chinese Fountain ; 2 Cascades of brilliant fire, with two nests of serpents 
and a Swarm box &c.” 
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of a French fleet coming, was the cause for repairing and 
enlarging the batteries and forts near the city, especially 
that on Governor’s Island. Two large new forts were also 
made, one on Long Island opposite the city, and the other 
a short distance from the city, near the North River. Great 
sickness prevails.? 

October 18th. Monday.—Of late we are under some appre- 
hension that our chapel might be taken for a hospital. The 
old Dutch Church, the only one in use for the Dutch, has 
been desired, and at the end of this week will be taken for 
that purpose. 

October 30th. Saturday.—This week all the troops returned 
from Rhode Island, which they evacuated. This affair 
caused various reflections and sensations. Stony Point has 
been evacuated too, so that now the city is filled with troops 
from every direction. 

November 19th. Friday.—In honor of the defeat of the 
French, this evening all the troops here paraded. The line 
formed on Broadway, near a mile long, and marched to the 
North River, where a Feu-de-Joie was made. 

December 28th. Tuesday.—Last Thursday the fleet for Eng- 
land, said to be 130 sails, sailed from Sandy Hook. The 
expedition with Sir Henry Clinton and Lord Cornwallis 
has also sailed. The Hessian Gen. Knyphausen is in com- 
mand here. 


1780. 


January 18th. Tuesday.—Yesterday we heard that the 
rebels were on Staten Island, where they plundered the 
people, burnt Decker’s Ferry-house and several wood vessels 
which lay there. They remained one day on the island and 
returned with their spoils. The brig Hawk fired on them, 
and thereby prevented them from destroying another tavern 
and forage. It being the Queen’s birthday, a salute was 
fired and at night the gentry had great festivities, which 
were carried too far in expense, in such times of distress 


1 N. Y. Gazette, October 25. 
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and calamity. It is said that the ball cost above 2000 
Guineas, and they had over 300 dishes for Supper." 

January 27th. Thursday.—Some of our troops have been 
to Elizabethtown and Newark, & burnt it is said in the for- 
mer place, the Barracks, a Meeting house; and in the latter 
a College or some public buildings used by the rebels. 
Seventy prisoners were brought in.? 

February 4th. Friday.—This week sleighs have crossed 
over the ice from Staten Island to this city, which has hardly 
been known before. 

March 21st. Monday.—Gen. Robertson who is appointed 
Governor of New York, arrived from England via Cork and 
Georgia. He reported Sir Henry Clinton with the army 
near Charleston. 

April 17th. Monday.—We learned that about 200 Continen- 
tals were posted near Paramus to prevent desertions. 300 
Hessians from King’s Bridge and Buskirk, and about 100 
Horse went thither, and yesterday before sunrise they sur- 
rounded the house in which they were. The post surren- 
dered without opposition ; in another, the Major answered 
to the summons that they would neither give nor take quar- 
ter, upon which the house was set on fire and many were 
killed as they ran out. 

May 29th. Monday.—The news of the surrender of 
Charleston was brought by the Iris. 

June 5th. Monday.—At night some fireworks were ex- 
hibited on Long Island, and here they had festivities. But 
previous thereto, the walk at Trinity Church had been in- 
creased in width, so that the posts had to be sunk into the 
graves. The orchestra from the Play House, seated against 
the Church, and another place for the musicians erected 
just opposite the Church, gave great offense and uneasiness 
to all serious and still more to all godly men, and caused 


1 Governor Tryon gave a dinner to Generals Knyphausen, Philips, 
Baron Reidesel, General Patison, commandant of the city, and others. 
The supper given by Mayor Hicks consisted of three hundred and eighty 
dishes, in addition to the ornamental appendages. 

2.N. Y. Gazette, January 31. 
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many reflections not only on the irreligious turn of the 
Commandant, but also on the Rector, who it is said had 
given his consent to it. Profaneness and Wickedness pre- 
vaileth—Lord have mercy! 

June 6th. Tuesday.—Today above 6000 Hessian and English 
troops went on an expedition, with the present commandant 
Gen. Knyphausen, and Gens. Robertson, Tryon, Mather &c. 

June 7th. Wednesday.—Already by 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing smart firing was heard, which continued the greater part 
of the forenoon. Some wounded were brought in, among 
them Gen. Stirling. 

June 10th. Saturday.—Various reports were heard of our 
troops in the Jerseys. It seems that some of the intelligence 
they had had here, had been given by a Spy, by which means 
our troops were led into an ambush; they fired also upon 
them from out of some houses, by which about 100 of our 
troops were killed and wounded. In consequence several 
houses on the Connecticut farms were burnt. However, 
our troops made room for themselves. 

The Iris which sailed on Tuesday returned, having fallen 
in with a French frigate of 36 guns, which she obliged to 
sheer off, but an American frigate heaving in sight, and the 
Iris having lost some men and being a great deal damaged, 
she thought best to return to this port. Their lieutenant 
was so badly wounded, he was brought on shore today. 

June 17th. Saturday.—Admiral Arbuthnot arrived from 
Charleston yesterday, and was followed by Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, with part of the army. 

June 23d. Friday.—F rom early in the morning till towards 
Noon, heavy firing was heard in the Jerseys, and afterwards 
the smoke from burning houses was seen for several hours. 
In the afternoon about 30 sails with troops, (of those returned 
from Charleston), came up from Staten Island, and pro- 
ceeded up the North River. This was an unexpected ma- 
neuvre. The troops had been quartered on Staten Island 
about the Blazing Star,’ from which it was conjectured that 
the intention was to march into the Jerseys. 


1 Clute’s “‘ Annals of Staten Island,”’ p. 288. 
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June 24th. Saturday—Some wounded were brought to 
the city, and we heard that our troops had left Elizabethtown 
and had returned to Staten Island. They embarked this 
forenoon, and in the afternoon passed the city and went up 
the North River. Washington some days ago had marched 
toward Paramus and the Cove. Gen. Knyphausen with a 
part of the troops marched forward and drove the rebels to 
Springfield, and it is said also to Chatham. They were 
mostly Militia, and stood and fought better than ever before. 
The bridge over the Kills to Staten Island was taken up. 
Various were the reflections! It is thought that Gen. Stir- 
ling’s being wounded, caused the fitst delay and obstruction 
in the intended operations, that old Gen. R. had been a clog 
in the wheels, requesting a council of war, and objecting to 
penetrating into the Jerseys, or whatever was designed ; 
that the return of Sir Henry perhaps had caused an altera- 
tion. Springfield was burnt. 

June 26th. Monday.—A. couple of regiments or parts of 
them, especially Hessians, came to the city, which relieved 
the citizens from duty. The guard over the prisoners in 
the North Church has been increased. 

July 13th. Thursday.—The pleasing report was heard and 
confirmed that Admiral Graves with his fleet had reached 
the Hook, and consequently cometh pretty close after the 
French. This important news raised again the spirits of 
many which had been drooping, considering the unfortunate 
management of affairs here. It appears strongly that 
jealousy and a lack of harmony among the head men has 
been the cause why the late expedition into the Jerseys 
came again to nothing, and other such like things. 

July 19th. Wednesday.—Admiral Arbuthnot having taken 
and manned what men-of-war are here, and got sailors enough 
as volunteers without pressing, sailed to-day from the Hook 
with a fair wind for Rhode Island, to meet the French fleet; 
at the same time Sir Henry Clinton and a part of the fleet 
prepared for embarking. 

July 21st. Friday.—In the forenoon smart firing and can- 
nonading was heard up the North River. A Refugee post 
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(a block-house where the refugees cut wood) was attacked 
by near 2000 rebels, among them the Ist and 2d Battalions 
of Pennsylvania Brigades, under the Gens. Wayne and 
Irvine, with six pounders. They attempted to storm the 
abatis but were repulsed with a loss of 90 killed and 
wounded, and it is thought more. The Refugees were under 
command of Capt. Ward (refugee) and had 4 killed and 8 
wounded. <A part of them pursued the rebels, retook some 
cattle and captured a number of prisoners. They could not 
be succored from the opposite posts of troops, as there were 
no boats at hand. Their uncommon bravery has been ac- 
knowledged by the Commandersin-Chief in the public 
papers and they are to have uniform clothing and hats.’ 

July 26th. Wednesday.—Towards evening the Hessian 
General de Huyne was buried with military honors, at- 
tended by a vast concourse of people. He was in the expe- 
dition to Charleston, from whence he returned sick.? 

August 1st.—Yesterday it was confirmed that Sir Henry 
Clinton and the troops had returned, which caused a painful 
disappointment to many, and various are the conjectures 
what the reason may be. It seems they were no higher up 
than Huntingdon, and that the Commander received intel- 
ligence on the return of the Galatea, that the French and 
rebels had fortified themselves so strongly on Rhode Island, 
that he could not attack them. Others think that it is on 
account of Washington’s movements, who, by report, has 
been greatly reinforced. Perhaps the true reason is, that 
the embarkation was so tardy,—they might have started a 
week earlier, and why ?—this is another question. 

August 15th. Tuesday.—The heat in these days is almost 
unbearable. 

August 24th. Thursday.—The Rope walk, above the Fresh 


1 For account of the attack on block-house at Bull’s Ferry, and order 
of thanks, signed by John André, D.A.G., see WV. Y. Gazette, July 24. 

2 Major-General de Huyne died on July 25 of consumption, in the 
sixtieth year of his age. He entered the army of Hesse-Cassel in 1738. 
The regiment of Donop and a company of Anspach grenadiers partici- 
pated. 


| 
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Water Pump, where there was stored Brimstone and other 
combustibles, burnt down tonight. The fire was violent, 
but did no damage to the surrounding property.’ 

September 14th. Thursday.—Admiral Rodney with 10 sails 
of the line, from the West Indies, arrived at the Hook yes- 
terday. This is very unexpected news. We may now hope 
that something will be done. Many think that there has 
been bad conduct somewhere in respect to the first French 
fleet now in Rhode Island, and our fleet that followed. 

September 22d. Friday.—It being the anniversary of His 
Majesty’s, our dear Kings Coronation-Day, great rejoicings 
were made. Besides the usual firing at noon from the Bat- 
tery, and 1 o’clock from the ships in the river, and at the 
Watering Place, in the afternoon all the City Militia, to a 
very great number, the volunteer companies, and a part of 
the regulars marched with flying colors out of town, and 
drew up in line from the East river to the North river, and 
in the evening a Feu de Joie was fired in respect to the day 
and in celebration of the brilliant victory obtained by Earl 
Cornwallis near Camden, in South Carolina. It was com- 
menced by seven rockets, seven guns were then fired from 
the three batteries on Jones’, Bunker’s, and Lispenard’s 
Hills.2 Then followed the fire of the Line from right to 
left. The Commander-in-Chief, the noble Lords lately ar- 
rived with Admiral Rodney, the Governor, all the general 
and other officers, with a large concourse of people were 
present. 

September 30th. Saturday.—This week the rebel Genl. Ar- 
nold came in.’ The prevailing report is, that between him, 
having command of the Fort and that part of the county, 
and our side, a plan was formed to take Fort Defiance with 
the people in it, for which end Major André one of Sir 
Henry Clinton’s aids went thither, but was taken on his re- 


1 Near Bunker Hill, and also noted on Montresor’s map of 1775. 

2 See Montresor’s map of 1775. 

5 “ His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has been pleased to ap- 
point Benedict Arnold Esq. Colonel of a Regiment, with the rank of 
Brigadier General.”—W. Y. Gazette, October 21. 
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turn. Upon hearing of this Gen. Arnold made off, got on 
board the Vulture, and thus to this city. At the same time 
a commotion was occasioned, and several persons in the 
city and on Long Island, were arrested and put in jail. 
The report was that Arnold had informed against them, as 
keeping a prejudicial correspondence with the rebels, but 
the truth is, that one Pool arrested as a spy some weeks ago 
and condemned, has impeached these persons. This he did 
to save his life. 

October 7th. Saturday.—Gen. Robertson, a Colonel, Mr. 
Elliott and William Smith, as belonging to Sir Henry Clin- 
ton’s collateral Council for making Peace, had by commis- 
sion been to Gen. Washington’s Head Quarters. They did 
not see him, nor were the two civilians allowed to go on 
shore. They were treated with contempt, and no Lieuten- 
ant-Governor or Chief Justice not of their own appointment 
would be recognized. 

November 22d. Wednesday.—The Anspachers entered the 
North Church for Winter Quarters, and their Major, de 
Seitz, was billeted on us. 

December 16th. Saturday.—The year is near ended and 
nothing has been done by the troops here. Many sensible 
and sincere well-wishers lament it with pain, whereas ad- 
ministration does so much for the American affairs. The 
troops thro’ idleness fall into all manner of the worst of 
vices, contract illnesses, which take off many. Thus they 
dwindle away by that means, and by small excursions which 
answer no real purposes. After campaigns which have ac- 
complished nothing, more troops are required. The general 
language even of the common soldiers is, that the war might 
and would have been ended long before now, if it was not 
for the great men, who only want to fill their purses; and 
indeed it is too apparent that this has been and is the ruling 
principle in all departments, only to seek their own private 
interest, and to make hay while the Sun shineth, and when 
they have got enough then to retreat or go home—let 
become of America what will ! 

December 23d. Saturday.—This week an expedition has 
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at length sailed, it is said for Virginia, Gen. Arnold in 
command. 
1781. 

January 6th. Saturday.—This week it was rumored that 
a considerable part of the Rebel army had revolted, owing 
to their time being out on New Year’s day & not receiving 
their pay inreal money. The report caused some excitement 
in the army here. 

January 8th-13th.—Sir Henry Clinton with several thou- 
sand troops left Long for Staten Island, and the report is, 
that he is negotiating with the Revolters, who number now 
two thousand. However the reports vary often & the com- 
mander-in-chief keeps every thing very secret. 

January 20th. Saturday.—The revolt of the Pennsylvania 
troops begins to dwindle away to nothing. Two messengers 
sent by Sir Henry Clinton were captured and hanged. 

February 5th. Monday.—A. frigate arrived from Virginia, 
which brought an account of Gen. Arnold’s successful op- 
erations there. In this city robberies constantly take place ; 
persons have been attacked on the streets, and a woman and 
a Scotch officer murdered—mostly by the soldiery. Poor 
discipline! 

March 5th. Monday.—News was received that affairs in 
Virginia and Carolina are favorable. Lord Cornwallis had 
driven the rebels into Virginia, and Gen. Arnold was not 
surrounded as reported. 

March 17th. Saturday—This week news was received that 
the French fleet sailed from Rhode Island for Virginia, and 
that our fleet followed them. They were both seen near the 
bay, it was thought preparing for action. 

March 26th. Monday.—Today an account was printed of 
an action between the English & French fleets off the Ches- 
apeake. The latter were forced to return to Rhode Island. 
The English squadron entered the Bay which was fortunate, 
as Gen. Phillips with his troops from here arrived about the 
same time. The action was disgraceful on the British side; 
but three ships fought, which suffered considerably, and the 
French fleet slowly sailed away. The charge is laid to 
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Admiral Arbuthnot, who either forgot his business or was 
afraid to fight. However, it afterwards seemed that Ad- 
miral Graves was perhaps as blameable or more so. 

April 5th. Thursday.—An account of a battle on the 15th 
or 16th of March, between Lord Cornwallis and the Rebel 
Gen. Greene, was published today. The Rebel army was 
defeated with a loss of about 1300 by their own account." 

April 23rd. Monday.—This week a fleet of victuallers ar- 
rived in Charleston; also a number of valuable prizes, 
among them the Confederacy, one of the best of the Rebel 
frigates.2, On Saturday evening a Feu de Joie to celebrate 
Cornwallis’ victory. 

April 30th. Monday.—The Anspach, with two other regi- 
ments embarked today, and we are thus rid of the oppressive 
and disagreeable billet of the former. The conduct of the 
Major [Seitz] and his servants has been rude, and the rooms 
they occupied have been ruined. 

May 19th. Saturday.—The news from Virginia this week 
informed us of the captures made in Virginia, and from 
Philadelphia, that great mobs there in formal procession 
buried the money current. 

June 12th. Tuesday.—A fleet arrived from Virginia with 
Gen. Arnold and part of his command. 

July 3rd. Tuesday.—Washington has advanced closer to 
our lines, and the French troops from Rhode Island have 
joined him. A party of rebels fell on a picket of several 
hundred Yagers & Hessians, a mile or more above King’s 
Bridge, and killed & wounded a great many. 

July 6th. Friday.—Admiral Arbuthnot has sailed for Eng- 
land in the Roebuck, and well it is, that he is gone, but it is 
a pity to take such a fine ship from this station. A fine brig, 
laden with rum and sugar, bound for this city was taken 


1 Guilford Court-House. 

* The “ Confederacy,”’ 32, was launched near Norwich, Conn., in 1778, 
and Captain Seth Harding placed in command. In 1779, while convey- 
ing Hon. John Jay to Spain, she was dismasted near Bermuda. She 
was always an unlucky vessel, and at the time of her capture was laden 
with clothing and other supplies. 
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near the Hook and carried into Philadelphia, although our 
fleet lies about the Hook. 

July 9th. Monday.—The heat continues intense and is the 
cause of much sickness. 

July 13th. Friday.—Some days ago the French who joined 
the rebels under Washington and are at White Plains, sent 
a detachment to attack the fort at Lloyd’s Neck, Long Island, 
which was repulsed.’ 

July 17th. Tuesday.—Y esterday an extraordinary Gazette 
was published of Lord Cornwallis’ late operations in Vir- 
ginia, and an action on the 6th inst. wherein the Marquis 
La Fayette was worsted and lost three cannon. 

July 23rd. Monday.—We heard today that the Rebels were 
near King’s Bridge, and that the French had driven the 
Refugees from Morrissania. Fine attention! 

July 28th. Saturday—A rumor prevails that Admiral 
Digby has pursued the French fleet and recaptured six of 
their prizes. 

September 1st. Saturday.—Troops under Gen. Arnold went 
up the Sound on an Expedition. The principal object of 
this movement was to lure Washington from his operations 
against Cornwallis, and thus gain time to send reinforce- 
ments to Yorktown. Admirals Graves and Hood sailed 
from the Hook.? A French fleet from the West Indies has 
arrived in the Chesapeake. 

September 11th. Tuesday.—Gen. Arnold has returned from 
his expedition. 

September 13th. Thursday.—Today the 22d Regiment quar- 
tered in the North Church opposite to us went on board the 
transports. 

September 15th. Saturday.—The troops which have been 
embarking this fortnight for Virginia, have fallen down the 
river. This week Gen. Arnold with his troops returned 
from New London, which had been burned. 

September 17th. Monday.—In an extraordinary Gazette an 
account of Gen. Arnold’s expedition was published, giving 
his letter to Sir Henry Clinton; by which it appears that 


1N. Y. Gazette, July 16. ? Ibid., September 3. 
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the burning of New London happened through intention(!) ; 
that a great quantity of goods and stores were destroyed, 
twelve vessels burned, and a large quantity of ordnance 
and ammunition captured. That a powder-magazine in the 
fort was ordered destroyed, but failed through mismanage- 
ment, it is said, of the commanding artillery officer. One 
of the forts [Griswold] was found to be stronger than was 
expected, through the information given by our friends, 
and that in storming it we lost about fifty killed and 140 
wounded. Among the former was Major Montgomery of 
the 40th Regiment. 

September 19th. Wednesday.—Admiral Graves with his fleet 
arrived at the Hook from the Chesapeake, off which they 
had had an engagement with the French fleet. Nothing 
has been published, but it is reported that thirteen ships of 
the line were engaged, and that the French were again in 
the Chesapeake. The Terrible, 74, has been lost, and ten 
of our ships will have to be refitted. How the French 
fared no one knows, but it appears they had the best of the 
engagement. In consequence of this affair the troops on 
the transports were disembarked. 

September 26th. Wednesday.—The July mail arrived with 
the squadron of Admiral Digby which reached the Hook 
yesterday; and this afternoon his Royal Highness, Prince 
William Henry, the third son of our dear King came on 
shore with the Admiral. He was received by Sir Henry 
Clinton and the principal officers in the city, and escorted 
by a guard of honor to his quarters, the guns at the bat- 
teries thundering forth a royal salute. He is an amiable 
young Prince and gave satisfaction to all who saw him." 

September 27th. Thursday.—At noon Prince William Henry 
with Sir Henry Clinton and his officers, walked from Head- 
quarters to the Fort called Bunker’s Hill, by the new road 
and returned by the Bowery, passed the Fresh-water pump, 


1 Prince William Henry arrived on Monday, September 23. Lossing 
states that the Prince (afterwards William IV.) and the Admiral occu- 
pied the city mansion of Gerardus Beekman, on the northwest corner of 
Sloat Lane and Hanover Square, during their visit. 
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and then turned in at the head of Queen Street. The con- 
course of people, both old and young, was great. 

October 13th. Saturday.—Last Sunday Prince William at- 
tended service at St. Paul’s, in company with the Admirals 
and Sir Henry Clinton. It is said, this was the first time that 
the latter has been inachurch. The fleet which was to return 
to the Chesapeake, is not ready yet, which has made people 
anxious. A heavy thunder gust today, and two men of war 
were damaged by collision in the North River. 

October 17th. Wednesday.—In the forenoon the Grenadiers 
and Light Infantry, (in North Church) embarked. 

October 18th. Thursday.—This afternoon the last of the fleet 
for Virginia drop’d down the Bay. 

October 24th. Wednesday.—Y esterday and today, consider- 
able firing was heard in the Jerseys, which was supposed to 
be rejoicing, and made our people very apprehensive of 
Cornwallis having been captured in Virginia. Our fears 
were confirmed later by a hand bill printed in Trenton. 
General consternation and lamentation prevailed." 

October 27th. Saturday.—The report of Lord Cornwallis’ 
surrender was confirmed. This unfortunate event was 
caused through wilful neglect. 

November 17th. Saturday.—This week the troops which 
had embarked for Virginia returned, likewise the fleet. 
Admiral Digby remains on this station, and consequently 
Prince William. The Hessian Grenadiers are quartered 
in North Church. A Proclamation of the Governor was 
issued to-day respecting fire-wood, which will afford much 
relief, for the distress and extortion has been great already. 
A brig was captured near the Hook by rebel whale-boats, 
though many men of war were near by. . 

November 24th. Saturday.—To-day Lord Cornwallis’ letter 
to Sir Henry Clinton of October 20th, was published, doubt- 
less at the demand of his Lordship. The letter reflects on 


1 On November 5 the New York Gazette reprinted the Postscript of the 
Pennsylvania Journal of October 24, containing the correspondence and 
articles of capitulation of Cornwallis and his army. The news of the 
surrender was received in Philadelphia on the morning of October 22. 
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the character of the Commander and Admiral-in-chief, and 
increases the indignation of the people. It shows that 
York and Gloucester were ordered to be taken, that relief 
had been promised in strong terms, and the date fixed, 
which induced his Lordship to remain and not endeavor to 
escape. The despatch giving his account of the surrender 
was withheld from the public, until just before his Lordship 
arrived here, which was on Tuesday last.’ 

December 11th. Tuesday.—Weather very cold; great dis- 
tress for want of wood, the proclamations of no avail. <Ac- 
cording to the letters received in the last mail, the affair 
of Cornwallis is discussed everywhere, and that the cam- 
paign in these parts would end again in having done noth- 
ing. Warm work was expected in the House of Commons 
about the supplies, for the nation has grown tired of spend- 
ing millions every year to no purpose; that it was ap- 
prehended the cause lay higher than in Admirals and 
Generals. 


1782. 


January 30th. Wednesday.—The cold last night and this 
morning was intense, and we could hardly keep warm near 
a large fire. 

February 1st.—The rents of houses are again raised to 
extravagant figures. 

April 20th. Saturday.—Many prizes have been brought 
into port recently, among them the Franklin, which had 
taken the Grenville Packet bound for Charleston, and carried 
her into Philadelphia. 

May 5th. Sunday.—To-day Gen. Carleton arrived in the 
Ceres, frigate, with Mr. Watson Comr. Gen.; Capt Moss, 
Chief Engineer; Morgan, Secretary and Wroughton, Aid- 
de-Camp. A total change of the Ministry at home has 
taken place, and the opposition is in power. Rivington 
published a hand bill this evening. 

May 12th. Sunday.—Last night news reached here of a 
severe engagement on April 12th, between the English 


1 For Cornwallis’s letter to Clinton, see V. Y. Gazette, November 26. 
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under Admiral Rodney and the French fleet in the West 
Indies. Our vain chief printer had an account of it printed 
in hand-bills and cried about in the forenoon, while people 
were going to church—another catch-penny ! 

May 13th. Monday.—A rumor prevails that Washington 
has refused a pass to Sir Guy Carleton’s secretary to go to 
Congress with the government’s proposals for peace. About 
noon Sir Henry Clinton and Gen. Knyphausen went on 
board ship for England. A body of English and Hessian 
soldiers were drawn up in two lines from headquarters to 
the water side, near the lower barracks, through which the 
generals passed, escorted by a large number of officers. 
Numerous spectators were present. Gen. Knyphausen has 
the good wishes of all people, but Sir Henry leaves a poor 
character behind him. 

May 18th. Saturday.—The new commander-in-chief makes 
many wholesome changes to the great saving of public ex- 
penses. It is said that a couple of hundred of Deputy 
Commissioners in different departments have been or will 
be dismissed, hundreds of carpenters and other workmen 
have been turned off; the office of Barrack and Quarter 
Master General will be vested in one person; no Comman- 
dant but the Governor, (it is said Gen. Patison) ; no officer 
will be allowed to have vessels, wagons, &c. to carry on any 
trade. We rejoice that the chain of enormous, iniquitous 
practices will be at last broken! They must have ended in 
misery to the nation, had they continued much longer. 
The inhabitants have also been relieved from working on 
the fortifications every fifth day. 

May 20th. Whit-Monday.—A grand review of the troops 
was held this forenoon. 

May 23rd. Thursday.—This morning the Refugee clergy- 
men waited on the Commander-in-Chief. One of these 
gentlemen, chaplain of the 40th Regiment, was notified by 
the Major that he was to keep service for the regiment every 
Sunday at 8 o’clock—which has not been done for years 
past. 

May 31st. Friday.—Prince William Henry, who it was 

VoL, x.—30 
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reported had sailed for England sometime since, returned 
to this city, having been on a cruise on the Warwick. 

June 4th. Tuesday.—Our King’s birthday. The Comman- 
der-in-Chief, with the General and field officers, both Eng- 
lish and foreign, went from the parade to the Admiral’s 
house and congratulated the Prince. The guns on the bat- 
teries and ships were fired as usual and the Admiral’s ship 
gaily dressed with the colors of all nations. In the evening 
a Feu de Joie was fired, and some public buildings illu- 
minated. 

June 16th. Sunday.—Today the troops left the city to 
encamp, and the militia commenced to do duty. 

August 4th. Sunday.—We learned that large numbers of 
gentlemen had called on the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Admiral relative to the news from England; that at the re- 
quest of the inhabitants a copy of a letter from Sir Guy 
Carleton and Admiral Digby to Gen. Washington, written 
in consequence of orders from England, had been published. 
It cannot be described what an alarming effect this so un- 
expected news had upon the minds of the people; they were 
enraged against the Ministry. Some were for defending 
themselves to the last extremity and make their own con- 
ditions. 

August 5th. Monday.—The militia refused to do duty any 
longer. 

August 10th. Saturday.—About noon the Loyalists within 
the lines held a meeting in the Assembly Hall. The chair- 
man Mr. Alexander offered an address and petition to the 
King, and another to the Commissioners, Sir Guy Carleton 
and Admiral Digby, for the approbation or dissent of those 
present. They were read and unanimously approved. Gov. 
Franklin was deputed to carry them to the King. 

September 4th. Wednesday.—The July packet arrived. It 
is reported that the Marquis of Rockingham, late prime 
minister and a prominent member of the former opposi- 
tion, and who had urged the independency of America, 
died on July 1st. Lord Shelburne has been appointed in 
his place, and he being opposed to independence, has caused 
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Mr. Fox, Secretary of State (an unhappy Tool), Mr. Burke, 
and others of the Rockingham party to resign. Par- 
liament was prorogued for the 10th. However, all the 
news settles nothing with certainty about the fate of this 
country. 

November 27th. Wednesday.—Today a fleet of Victuallers 
and Transports from England arrived. An account of Gov. 
Franklin’s arrival and his gracious reception by the King ; 
and the conference with him by the King and ministry on 
American affairs, was made public. 

December 16th. Monday.—Greatest snow storm in thirty 
years. 

1783. 

January 4th. Saturday.—On the 2d. and the following days, 
a fleet arrived from Charleston, in which came Lieut. Gens. 
Leslie and de Bose, with a part of the troops, mostly Hes- 
sians, and some of the new corps. Some of the inhabitants 
came here, others with troops sailed for St. Augustine, 
Jamaica, Halifax and England. 

January 18th. Saturday.—The Queen’s Birthday—all was 
quiet—only Sir Guy Carleton gave a Ball. 

January 27th. Monday.—It is said that all the prisoners 
on board the Prison Ships have been discharged and sent 
to their respective homes on parole. Among these was 
William Dunton of Philadelphia,’ who was taken as mate 
in the Black Prince, merchantman, bound for Cadiz. While 
on board the Jersey Prison ship, he wrote to us to procure 
his liberty. 

February 9th. Sunday.—Today a vessel arrived from Tor- 
tola, which brought the King’s speech at the opening of 
Parliament, on Dec. 5th. It was re-printed by Rivington 
and published this evening. 

February 11th. Tuesday.—A French vessel from Nantes, 
which left France 23d December, being brought in as a 
prize, renewed the alarm. She brought a note Mr. Town- 
send, Secretary of State, had sent to the Lord Mayor of 


1 He was a well-known sea-captain, and also a member of the Mora- 
vian congregation on Race Street, corner of Bread. 
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London d.d. Dec 3d., notifying him that an express from 
Paris had brought the preliminaries of a peace signed by 
the Ambassadors of France and of the United States of 
America. This note was printed in a hand Dill this 
evening. 

February 14th. Friday.—Several articles sold by auction 
have fallen surprisingly—Flour, Rum, Molasses, & Coffee 
(which once sold at 3s. per lb.), a sufficient proof the dear- 
ness in many things has bee: artificial. Some men will 
now meet with great losses, but deservedly, for their avarice 
and extortion. 

March 1st. Saturday.—The soldiers have been lately em- 
ployed in filling up and raising the grade in Trinity Church 
yard, it having grown too shallow for the graves, whence 
injurious effects were apprehended. Various reports of 
peace, and now a separate peace between England and 
America prevailed. 

March 3d. Monday.—Y esterday a Ship with Spirits arrived 
from Jamaica, and by mismanagement or on purpose, she ran 
on the rocks near the Battery. She was unloaded to lighten 
her. Some of the rigging and 115 puncheons of Spirits 
were put on a sloop, which was carried off during the night. 
It is said to have been done by some of the Jersey people, 
but the general opinion is, that it was a designed matter 
done by people here. 

March 17th. Monday.—Three mails have arrived. The 
whole city was now in agitation. The news afforded but 
little comfort to the Loyalists, and will if true, be a stain of 
the deepest dye upon the English nation, so long as history 
exists ! 

March 22d. Saturday.—The public affairs look gloomy. 
The Articles of Peace have been published more fully it is 
said, against the will of Congress. It is surprising what 
England gives up; it is shameful how the Loyalists are 
abandoned! To the hundreds who proposed to go to Nova 
Scotia, there is also a stoppage, for they hear that they can 
get no more than six months provisions, (those who went in 
the Fall received twelve months). Proceedings at home 
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give but little encouragement to put any trust in such a gov- 
ernment! 

March 24th. Monday.—This week a report came from 
Philadelphia, which they had received there from the French 
Admiral Count D’Estaing, that the preliminaries of a peace 
had been signed on the 21st of January, which caused new 
alarm and grief, and more so as the articles as they appear 
are very bad, especially for the Loyalists, and for England 
too; giving away even a part of Canada, Penobscot &c." 

April 5th. Saturday.—A vessel arrived from London, which 
brought the account of peace being made. This increased 
the alarm. 

April 8th. Tuesday.— At noon the King’s Proclamation of 
the cessation of hostilities, was read at the City Hall, which 
had previously been done on board of the men-of-war and 
to the troops.” 

May 3d. Saturday.—Many of those persons who left the 
city when the troubles began are returning. 

June 4th. Wednesday.—The King’s birthday was celebrated 
as usual. 

August 25th. Monday.—Today the Light Horse went to 
Long Island, and other soldiers were sent elsewhere to pro- 
tect the Loyal inhabitants against robberies and other 
abuses. 

November 25th. Tuesday.—The soldiers in the Barracks 
just opposite our house marched off. Last night a strong 
watch was kept for fear of accidents or mischief. Today all 
the British left New York, and Gen. Washington with his 
troops marched in and took possession of the city. 

November 29th. Saturday.—In the evening about 8 o’clock, 
we felt a slight shock of an earthquake; and about eleven, 
there was a more violent one, which shook all the city in a 
surprising manner. We felt it in bed—enough to arouse us 
from our first sleep. 


1 N. Y. Gazette, March 31. 2 Tbid., April 7. 
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THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION OF 1787. 
SKETCHES OF THE MEMBERS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION, 
BY WILLIAM HENRY EGLE, M.D. 


ALLIsoNn, JoHN, of Franklin County, was born in Antrim 
township, that county, December 23, 1738. His father, 
William Allison, was a native of the north of Ireland, 
where he was born on the 12th of November, 1693; came 
to America about 1730, and located in the Cumberland 
Valley, where he died on the 14th of December, 1778. He 
married Catharine Craig, and their children were William, 
John, Patrick, Agnes, m. Robert McCrea, Robert, and Catha- 
rine, m. James Hendricks. John, the second son, received 
a thorough English and classical education, chiefly under 
the care of the Scotch-Irish Presbyterian ministers of the 
locality. As early as October, 1764, he was appointed one 
of the Provincial magistrates for Cumberland County, and 
reappointed in 1769. Ata meeting of the citizens of that 
county, held at Carlisle on July 12, 1774, he was appointed 
on the Committee of Observation for Cumberland, and be- 
came quite active in the struggle for independence. He was 
a member of the Provincial Conference held at Carpenters’ 
Hall, 18th of June, 1776, and appointed by that body one 
of the judges of the election of members to the first Con- 
stitutional Convention for the second division of the county, 
at Chambersburg. He was in command of one of the Asso- 
ciated battalions of Cumberland County during the Jersey 
campaigns of 1776 and 1777, and a member of the General 
Assembly in 1778, 1780, and 1781. In the latter year he 
laid out the town of Greencastle, which has grown to be one 
of the most flourishing towns in the Cumberland Valley. 
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In 1787 he was chosen a delegate to the Pennsylvania Con- 
vention to ratify the Federal Constitution, and in that body 
seconded the motion of Thomas McKean to assent to and 
ratify it. At the first Federal Conference, held at Lan- 
easter in 1788, he was nominated for Congress, but de- 
feated at the election that year. Colonel Allison died June 
14, 1795, and his remains rest in Moss Spring Presbyterian 
Church graveyard, one-half a mile east of the town of 
Greencastle. He married, November 3, 1768, Elizabeth 
Wilkins, born November 11, 1748; died November 19, 
1815. They had a family of thirteen children, five sons and 
eight daughters. Of the latter, Mary m. Colonel Andrew 
Henderson, of Huntingdon County; Margaret m. Samuel 
McLanahan, of Greencastle; Nancy m. Elias Davidson, of 
near Greencastle; and Elizabeth m. Dr. John Henderson, of 
Huntingdon. Of their sons, Robert, b. March 10,1777; d. 
December 2, 1840; removed to Huntingdon in 1796; 
studied law; was captain of a volunteer company in the war 
of 1812-14; in 1830 elected to Congress, where he served 
one term; married Mary, daughter of Benjamin Elliott (see 
Penna. Maa., III. p. 326), leaving eight children. The re- 
maining children of Colonel Allison died in infancy, or 
were unmarried. He was a ruling elder in the Presbyterian 
Church, and of great prominence during the Revolutionary 
era. The bold stand he took in the Convention, when not 
only his colleague but almost his entire constituency were 
opposed to the ratification, shows him to have been a man 
of great force of character and of determined views. 
Arnpt, Joun, of Northampton County, son of Jacob 
Arndt (see Penna. Maa., III. p. 99), was born 3d of June, 
1748, in Bucks County, Province of Pennsylvania. His 
father removed to Northampton County in 1760, where he 
erected what was long known as Arndt’s mill, on the Bush- 
kill, and here most of his life was spent. At the outset of 
the war of the Revolution he became one of the leading 
spirits in that struggle. He was captain of a company in 
Colonel Baxter’s battalion of Northampton County of the 
“Flying Camp,” and in the battle of Long Island wounded 
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and taken prisoner. He was soon after exchanged, and on 
the 25th of March, 1777, was commissioned register of wills; 
and justice of the peace, June, 1777. He was appointed one 
of the commissioners to take subscriptions for the Conti- 
nental loan, December 16, 1777; and commissary of pur- 
chases in Pennsylvania, February 9, 1778. While filling 
this latter position he advanced large sums of money to the 
government, most of which was refunded to him. He served 
on the Committee of Safety for the county, was one of its 
most efficient members, and earnestly devoted to the patriot 
cause. Was appointed by the General Assembly one of the 
commissioners to settle the accounts of the County Lieuten- 
ants, December 4, 1778; and one of the Commissioners of 
Exchange, April 5, 1779. He was elected a member of the 
Council of Censors, 1783-84; delegate to the Pennsylvania 
Convention to ratify the Federal Constitution, 1787; and 
chosen an elector at the first Presidential election following. 
In 1783, when Dickinson College was incorporated, he was 
named one of the original trustees. He served several years 
as county treasurer, was appointed recorder of deeds and 
clerk of the Orphans’ Court, May 22, 1788, and continued 
in office under the Constitution of 1790 until the election of 
Governor McKean, when he was removed. Under the act 
of 1796 the county records were required to be kept at the 
county seat, when Mr. Arndt took up his residence at 
Easton, where, after going out of office, he devoted the bal- 
ance of his life to mercantile pursuits. In 1796 he was 
nominated for Congress, but defeated by ninety votes. 
During the so-called Fries Insurrection of 1798 his utmost 
exertions were given to the preservation of law and order, 
and his wise and judicious counsels were heeded by many 
of the rebellious. Henry says that Mr. Arndt “as mineral- 
ogist and botanist held no mean rank; and his correspond- 
ence with Rev. Mr. Gross and other clergymen show that 
he was a pious man.” Captain Arndt died on the 6th of 
May, 1814, and his remains rest in the burial-ground of the 
Arndt and Messinger Church, in Forks township, North- 
ampton County. In the language of the simple inscription 
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on his tombstone, thus “ closed an active life of public and 
private usefulness.” 

ASHMEAD, SAMUEL, of the county of Philadelphia, the son 
of John Ashmead, was born in 1731. Little is known of 
his-early history, save that he received a good education and 
was brought up to mercantile pursuits. Early in life he was 
commissioned one of the Provincial magistrates; on Janu- 
ary 16, 1767, appointed an associate justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and recommissioned April 27, 1772; and 
in 1773-74 became presiding justice of the courts. He was 
a delegate to the Provincial Convention held at Philadel- 
phia, January 23, 1775, and served in the General Assembly 
in 1782, 1783, and 1789. In 1787 he represented his county 
in the Convention to ratify the Federal Constitution. Mr. 
Ashmead died at his residence in the Northern Liberties on 
the 19th of March, 1794, and was interred on the 21st in the 
Baptist Church burial-place. The Pennsylvania Gazette of 
the 26th of March alludes to him,—“ long respectable as a 
magistrate; a steady friend to the independence of his 
country, of just republican principles and practice, qualified 
with virtues that escorted him to a peaceful close of life, 
and exhibiting to those who best knew him a more desirable 
path to walk in, than superior wealth and talents misapplied 
would possibly afford.” 

Barr, Joun, of Westmoreland County, was born about 
1740, in Lancaster, now Dauphin, County. He removed to 
Westmoreland County about 1770, in company with some 
Scotch-Irish neighbors, and took up land in what was after- 
wards Huntingdon township. He appears to have been a 
man of mark west of the Alleghanies, but in all the histories 
recently published no mention is made of him. He served 
as one of the overseers of the poor in 1773; was appointed 
by the Constitutional Convention of 1776 one of the board 
of commissioners for Westmoreland County, and commis- 
sioned a justice of the peace June 11, 1777. During the 
war of the Revolution, and in the border wars of his sec- 
tion, he was very efficient in recruiting the military forces. 
He was a member of the Supreme Executive Council from 
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November 18, 1786, to November 25, 1789; and a delegate 
to the Pennsylvania Convention to ratify the Federal Con- 
stitution in 1787, but his name was not signed to the ratifi- 
cation. He was one of the members of the Anti-Constitu- 
tion party who were mobbed in the city of Philadelphia on 
the 6th of November, 1787. He was a member of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1789-90, and of the House of Representa- 
tives in 1790 and 1791. Under the Constitution of 1790 he 
was commissioned one of the associate judges of the county, 
August 17, 1791. Mr. Baird, we are inclined to believe, 
died about the beginning of the present century. 

Baker, Hiary, of the city of Philadelphia, was born in 
Germantown about 1750. He was the son of Hilarius 
Becker, or Baker, who in 1761 was elected teacher of the 
Germantown Academy, he having “for some time past kept 
a German school in Germantown.” It is naturally to be 
supposed that the son received a good classical education, 
which he did; entered mercantile life; became an iron mer- 
chant, which business he carried on for some years. He 
was commissioned clerk of the Court of Quarter Sessions 
for the county of Philadelphia, August 19, 1777, which 
position he filled several years; was appointed interpreter 
of English and German resident at Philadelphia, February 
4, 1779, and the same day notary public for the State. On 
the 11th of March, 1789, by act of the General Assembly, 
he was appointed an alderman of the city, and reappointed 
under the act of April 4, 1796. He was chosen a delegate 
to the State Convention of 1787 on the Republican ticket, 
and served as a member of the State Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1789-90. He was elected mayor of Philadelphia 
in April, 1796, re-elected in October that year, and again in 
October, 1797. He died while filling that position on the 
25th of September, 1798, of yellow fever. In the war for 
independence he was a firm patriot, and in every official 
position he proved a faithful citizen. 

Batiret, StepwHEeNn, of Northampton County, was born in 
1753, in Whitehall township, that county. His father, Paul 
Balliet, was of Huguenot ancestry, and a native of Alsace, 
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who came to Pennsylvania in 1738. His mother was Maria 
Magdalena Watring, a native of Lorraine. Stephen ac- 
quired a very limited education, and was brought up to mer- 
cantile life under his father. During the war of the Revo- 
lution he commanded one of the battalions of Northampton 
Associators in 1777 and 1778, and was in active service at 
the battle of Brandywine. He was appointed agent for for- 
feited estates in Northampton County, May 6, 1778; was a 
member of the Supreme Executive Council from October 
20, 1783, to October 23, 1786, and member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Convention to ratify the Federal Constitution in 1787. 
He was appointed one of the commissioners to superintend 
the drawing of the Donation Land Lottery, October 2, 1786, 
and also in relation to the Wyoming controversy, June 1, 
1787. He served as a member of the General Assembly 
from 1788 to 1790, and of the House of Representatives 
from 1794 to 1797. For several years, under a commission 
dated October 25, 1797, he filled the office of revenue col- 
lector of the second district of Pennsylvania for the United 
States direct tax. Scattered through the Provincial and 
State records are various references to him, going to show 
that he was an active and efficient officer. During the so- 
called Fries Rebellion, Mr. Burkhalter, a collector, was 
beaten, and the blame thrown upon the insurrectionists ; 
but a circular, signed by Jonas Hartzel, Nicholas Kern, and 
A. Thorn, stated “that the beating Mr. Burkhalter received 
was from his own brother-in-law, Stephen Balliet, and that 
it was a family difference which gave rise to the flagellation.” 
Colonel Balliet died August 4, 1821, at his residence in 
North Whitehall township, Northampton County, and the 
Friedens-Bote, of Allentown, thus refers to the old patriot: 
“Der verstorbene trat fruehe in die Dienste seines Vater- 
lands, und kommandirte ein Regiment militz in der schlacht 
on der Brandywine. Spaeterhin bekleitete er mehrere 
wichtige Civil Aemter, sowohl unter dem Staat als General 
Government. Er war ein mitgleid des Supreme Executive 
Councils von Pennsylvanien, by welchem Dr. Franklin an 
der spitze stand, wie auch von der Gesetzgebung dieses 
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Staats.” He married Magdalena Burkhalter, daughter of 
Peter Burkhalter (see Penna. Mae., III. 196). She was born 
in 1765, died in 1805, and, with her husband, buried in the 
old walled Union Church graveyard in Whitehall township, 
Lehigh County. Their children were Stephen, m. Susan 
Ihrie; Joseph, m. Margaretta Burger; and Margaretta, m. 
Solomon Levan. They all left large families. 

Barcriay, Joun, of Bucks County, was born in 1749 in 
that county. He was the son of Alexander Barclay, an 
officer of the Crown under the Proprietary government, 
and received a classical education. At the outset of the 
Revolution he entered the service, and was commissioned, 
January 8, 1776, an ensign in the Fourth Battalion, Colonel 
Anthony Wayne; promoted second lieutenant October 1, 
1776; commissioned first lieutenant in the Fifth Regiment 
of the Pennsylvania Line January 1, 1777; promoted captain- 
lieutenant June 13, 1777; and retired the service January 
1, 1781, with the brevet rank of captain. He was appointed 
justice of the peace December 23, 1782; one of the justices 
of the Court of Quarter Sessions August 14, 1788; and pre- 
siding justice of the Court of Common Pleas February 27, 
1790. In 1787 he was chosen one of the delegates to the 
Pennsylvania Convention to ratify the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and served as a member of the State Constitutional 
Convention of 1789-90, under which he was appointed an 
associate judge of the courts of Bucks County, serving from 
August 17, 1791, to January 2, 1803. He also represented 
the district comprising his own and a portion of Philadel- 
phia County in the State Senate. Captain Barclay after- 
wards removed to the Northern Liberties, Philadelphia, 
where he continued to reside until his death, filling for 
some time the presidency of the Bank of the Northern Lib- 
erties of that district. He was a member of the Pennsylvania 
Society of the Cincinnati, and was succeeded by his son, 
John Louis Barclay, in 1832. He died September 15, 1824, 
at the age of seventy-five years, and was buried in Neshaminy 
Church graveyard, Warwick township, Bucks County. 

Barp, Ricwarp, of Franklin County, was born in 1735. 
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His father, Bernard Bard, was an early settler on “ Carroll’s 
tract,” York, now Adams, County, where he established 
what was for years known as “ Bard’s mill,” and subse- 
quently “ Marshall’s.” Here, on the morning of 13th April, 
1758, the house was invested by a party of nineteen Indians, 
and Richard Bard and his wife were made prisoners by the 
Indians. An account of their captivity was prepared by 
their son, Archibald Bard, and published in Pritt’s “ Border 
Life.” Subsequently they removed near Thomas Poe’s, in 
now Franklin County, Mrs. Bard being his daughter. He 
erected a stone house near Mercersburg, which is still 
standing. During the war of the Revolution Mr. Bard 
greatly assisted in organizing the troops, and commanded a 
company of rangers on the frontiers of Cumberland County 
to protect the settlers in gathering their crops. He was 
appointed a justice of the peace March 14, 1786, and was a 
delegate to the Pennsylvania Convention to ratify the Fed- 
eral Constitution, but did not sign the ratification. He was 
one of the delegates to the Harrisburg Conference of Sep- 
tember, 1788, in opposition to that instrument. He was a 
gentleman of considerable ability, but his hostility to the 
Federal Constitution placed him in the background. Nev- 
ertheless, he was a man of influence in the county, and vied 
with his colleague Allison in great personal popularity,— 
the latter a Constitutionalist, the former a Republican, as 
those opposed to it called themselves. Mr. Bard died Feb- 
ruary 22,1799. His wife, Catharine Poe, died about 1810. 
Their children were Archibald, m. Elizabeth Beatty; Isaac, 
m. Jane McDowell; Thomas, m. Jane McFarland; Olivia, 
m. James Erwin; Elizabeth, m. James McKinney; Martha, 
m. William Wilson; Catharine, m. Stephen McFarland; 
Mary, m. James Dunlap; and Margaret, who died unmar- 
ried. Archibald Bard, the eldest son, was a man of promi- 
nence; represented his county in the Legislature several 
terms; was an associate judge, and filled other positions of 
honor and trust. He was born on the 9th of February, 
1765, and died October 18, 1832. His wife died at the age 
of seventy-eight years, January 4, 1852. Isaac Bard died 
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July 28, 1806, and Captain Thomas Bard July 9, 1845, aged 
seventy-seven years. 

Bisuop, Joun, of Berks County, was born March 4, 1740, 
in Exeter township, that county, his father, John Bishop, 
coming to Pennsylvania with the Boones and Lincolns. He 
was brought up as a farmer, an occupation he was engaged 
in all his life, although other enterprises engrossed much of 
his attention. He had extensive business connections, and 
became an ironmaster. He was a large landholder, not only 
in Berks County but in the Valley of Virginia. As a con- 
sequence, he was more or less prominent and influential in 
public affairs. During the Revolution he greatly aided the 
county lieutenants in organizing the Associators and militia, 
by advancing large sums of money in emergencies. He was 
elected to the General Assembly, serving from 1781 to 1784, 
and chosen a delegate to the Pennsylvania Convention to 
ratify the Federal Constitution in 1787. He did not sign 
the ratification, and the year following was a member of the 
Harrisburg Conference which protested so loudly against 
that instrument. He filled the office of county auditor in 
1797-98, and represented Berks in the State Legislature in 
1805-06. He died at his residence in Exeter township the 
3d of September, 1812, aged seventy-two years, and was 
buried in the Reformed Church graveyard there. Mr. 
Bishop married Susanna Keim, daughter of Nicholas Keim, 
a merchant of Reading, and whose only son, John Keim, 
was the ancestor of the Keim family of Berks County. 
They left six children,— Catharine, Elizabeth, Susanna, George, 
Mary, and Daniel John. Of them we have no knowledge. 
Mr. Bishop, it may be here stated, resided on the Antietam 
Creek and on the Philadelphia road, about five miles from 
Reading. He carried on a mill, and the site is yet called 
*‘ Bishop’s mill.” 

Brack, Joun, of York County, was born in that county 
about the year 1750. His father, Robert Black, was an 
early settler in that section, but in the great Scotch-Irish 
immigration to the southward removed to North Carolina 
when his son John was an infant. Hence the statement of 
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his being born there. He entered Nassau Hall in the junior 
year, 1769, graduating in 1771. He was licensed by Don- 
egal Presbytery, October 14, 1773, and was ordained and 
installed pastor of Upper Marsh Creek Congregation, York 
County, August 15, 1775. For almost nineteen years he 
served that congregation. During that period the old log 
church was replaced by a stone structure. As a preacher 
he possessed a high order of talent, and was undoubtedly a 
strong man. He was quite prominent in public affairs, but 
lost much of his hold upon the community and the church 
by his vigorous measures in the cause of temperance. In 
this he was bold and outspoken. In a Scotch-Irish neigh- 
borhood this was not wisdom. As a result, owing to this 
fact, as also to the exodus of many of his congregation 
westward at the close of the Revolution, the Presbytery 
relieved him from his charge at his own request, April 10, 
1794. The only secular office he ever held was delegate 
to the Pennsylvania Convention to ratify the Federal Con- 
stitution in 1787. The Rev. Mr. Black remained several 
years in the neighborhood of his flock, ministering occasion- 
ally to the remnants of a Reformed Dutch church near by. 
He afterwards received a call from the churches of Unity 
and Greensburg,in Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, ac- 
cepted it, became a member of the Presbytery of Redstone, 
and installed October 23, 1800. He died there on the 16th 
of August, 1802, and is buried in what is known as “ Black’s 
graveyard.” Mr. Black was married and left issue. His 
wife, a most amiable woman, died shortly after his removal 
to Westmoreland County. Of his children we have no 
record. He published several pamphlets, the titles of only 
two being preserved to us,—“‘ The Duty of Christians in 
Singing the Praise of God Explained, a Sermon preached at 
Upper Marsh Creek on the 14th and 21st of September, 
1788,” and “ A Discourse on Psalmody, in reply to Rev. 
Dr. John Anderson, of the Associate Church.” These at- 
tracted considerable attention in their day. His life was an 
earnest and laborious one. 

Boyp, Joun, of Northumberland County, was born the 
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22d of February, 1750, in Lancaster County, of Scotch-Irish 
ancestry. Of his early occupation and education we have 
little knowledge. When the war for independence came he 
entered into the service, and was commissioned second lieu- 
tenant in the Twelfth Regiment of the Pennsylvania Line, 
Colonel William Cooke, October 16, 1776. He was pro- 
moted first lieutenant and transferred to the Third Pennsy]- 
vania Regiment as captain-lieutenant. Under the rearrange- 
ment of January 1, 1781, he was retired the service, but 
afterwards appointed captain of a company of rangers on 
the frontiers, and was an excellent partisan officer. Accord- 
ing to C. Biddle (see Autobiography, p. 204), ‘“‘ During the 
war he was wounded and taken prisoner by the Indians. 
Having killed a number of them before he was taken, they 
were determined to burn him. For this purpose he was 
stripped naked and tied to a stake, and expected every 
moment to suffer death, when he was released by the inter- 
cession of one of the squaws, who had her husband killed 
in the engagement with Boyd. His life was probably 
saved in consequence of his being a stout, well-made man.” 
During the war he served one year as collector of the excise 
for Northumberland County. After the restoration of peace, 
in partnership with Colonel William Wilson, he entered into 
merchandising at the town of Northumberland, and in a 
mill at the mouth of Chillisquaque Creek. They manufact- 
ured large quantities of potash, which they shipped to 
Philadelphia, where it met with a ready sale; but the diffi- 
culties of transportation compelled them to relinquish this 
enterprise. He served as a member of the Supreme Execu- 
tive Council of the State from November 22, 1783, to No- 
vember 23, 1786. On the 2d of October, the latter year, he 
was appointed by the General Assembly one of the commis- 
sioners for superintending the drawing of the Donation 
Land Lottery. He was a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from 1790 to 1792, and a Presidential elector at 
the second election. He served as a justice of the peace 
many years. Was one of the original members of the Penn- 
sylvania Society of the Cincinnati. He died at Northum- 
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berland on the 13th of February, 1832, aged eighty-two 
years. Captain Boyd married Rebecca Haines, daughter of 
John L. Haines, and their children were Sarah Haines, m. 
Rev. W. R. Smyth, a prominent Presbyterian clergyman ; 
Elizabeth Rittenhouse, m. Lathey; Maria Josepha, John 
Benjamin, and William Thomas. 

Breapine, NatHAnieL, of Fayette County, was born in 
Little Britain township, Lancaster County, March 16, 1751. 
His grandfather, David Breading, came to Pennsylvania 
from near Coleraine, County Londonderry, Ireland, about 
1728. His son James married Ann Ewing, and they were 
the parents of the subject of this sketch. Nathaniel received 
a classical education, afterwards took charge of the Newark 
Academy, Delaware, and also taught school in Prince Ed- 
ward County, Virginia. At the outset of the Revolution 
he returned to Pennsylvania, and was acting commissary 
under General James Ewing, who was in command of a 
portion of the Associated battalions during the years 1777 
and 1778. In 1784 he removed to Luzerne township, Fay- 
ette County, and shortly after was appointed a justice of 
the peace, and, November 6, 1785, one of the judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas. On the 5th of March, 1785, he 
was appointed by the Assembly one of the commissioners 
to survey the lands recently purchased from the Indians 
north and west of the Ohio and Alleghany Rivers to Lake 
Erie, as also to assist in running the boundary-lines between 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. He was a delegate to the Penn- 
sylvania Convention to ratify the Federal Constitution, but 
in deference to his constituents did not sign the ratification. 
He served as a member of the Supreme Executive Council 
from November 19, 1789, until the dissolution of that body 
by the adoption of the Constitution of 1790. He was com- 
missioned one of the associate judges of Fayette County, 
August 17, 1791, and served continuously during the several 
changes of administration until his death, a period of thirty 
years, perchance the longest term of any who filled that 
honorable position. During the excitement in Western 
Pennsylvania consequent upon the enforcement of the ex- 
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cise laws, Judge Breading, although these were obnoxious 
to him, took a bold stand in the maintenance of law and 
order. As the result, much of his property was burned by 
the insurgents. He was one of the delegates from the 
county to the conference held at Pittsburg, September 7, 
1791, to take measures towards suppressing the threatened 
insurrection. Apart from the public positions Judge Bread- 
ing filled so faithfully and honorably, he was engaged in 
various enterprises looking to the development of the West- 
ern country. He died on the 21st of April, 1821, and few 
men have passed off the stage of life more sincerely lamented. 
Judge Breading married, in 1784, Mary Ewing, daughter of 
General James Ewing of the Revolution. She died August 
31, 1845, aged seventy-eight years, and their children were 
George; Mary Ann, m. James Hogg; James Ewing; Sarah, 
m. Dr. James Stevens, of Washington, Pennsylvania; Har- 
riet, m. Dr. Joseph Gazzam; Margaret, m. Dr. Joseph Trever, 
of Connellsville; Elizabeth, m. Rev. William B. MclIlvaine; 
and William, a lawyer, who died early in life unmarried. 
Brown, Wiuu1aM, of Dauphin County, was born in 1733, 
on the Swatara, in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. His 
grandfather, James Brown, came with his brother John from 
the north of Ireland to Pennsylvania in 1720, and, while he 
settled on the Swatara, subsequently Hanover township, the 
latter located in Paxtang township in Lancaster County. 
John Brown was the father of another William Brown, no 
less eminent than his distinguished cousin. The former 
was designated as “‘ William Brown, of Paxtang,” while the 
subject of our sketch as ‘Captain William Brown.” He 
was educated at the school of Rev. John Blair, became 
quite prominent on the frontiers, and was an officer in Rev. 
Colonel Elder’s battalion of rangers during the French and 
Indian war. He was one of the prime movers at the Han- 
over meeting of June 4, 1774, and probably the author of 
the celebrated resolutions there passed (see Egle’s “ History 
of Dauphin County,” p. 78). He recruited a company of 
Associators, and was in active service during the Jersey 
campaign of 1776, as well in and around Philadelphia in 
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1777 and 1778. In 1779 he commanded a company of 
rangers in the expedition to the West Branch against the 
Indians and Tories, who were threatening the exposed fron- 
tiers. At the close of the Revolutionary war he became 
quite influential in public affairs, and his utmost efforts 
were employed to secure the erection of the new county of 
Dauphin. He was a delegate to the Pennsylvania Conven- 
tion to ratify the Federal Constitution of 1787, but did not 
sign the ratification. He was a member of the State Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1789-90, and under that instru- 
ment represented his county in the Legislature in 1792 and 
1793. He was chosen one of the Presidential electors in 
1797, voting for Mr. Jefferson. Captain Brown died July 
20, 1808, at the age of seventy-five, and is interred in Old 
Hanover Church graveyard. He married and left descend- 
ants, but they followed the footsteps of their Scotch-Irish 
neighbors and passed westward. He left an imperishable 
record, nevertheless, of a pure patriot and faithful officer in 
the early history of our State. 

Buu, Tuomas, of Chester County, was born June 9, 1744, 
the son of William Bull, an early settler in that county. He 
received the meagre education afforded in his day, and 
learned the trade of a stone-mason. Prior to the Revolu- 
tion he was the manager of Warwick Furnace. When that 
struggle came he entered heartily into the contest, and as- 
sisted in organizing the Chester County battalion of Asso- 
ciators of the “Flying Camp,” commanded by Colonel 
William Montgomery, of which he was commissioned lieu- 
tenant-colonel. He was taken prisoner at Fort Washington 
in November, 1776, and confined on the Jersey prison-ship. 
After several months he was properly exchanged. He sub- 
sequently returned to his position as manager of Warwick 
Furnace,’where he remained several years. In 1780 he was 
appointed by act of the General Assembly one of the com- 
missioners for the removal of the county seat. He was 
elected a delegate to the Pennsylvania Convention to ratify 
the Federal Constitution in 1787, and served as a member 
of the State Constitutional Convention of 1789-90. He 
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was chosen a Presidential elector in 1792, and from 1795 to 
1801 represented Chester County in the Legislature of the 
State. Prior to this he had purchased a fine tract of land 
on the head-waters of French Creek, erecting thereon a 
grist and saw-mill, besides a large mansion, where he 


passed the evening of his days. Colonel Bull was one of 


the men of mark in Chester County, and prominent in 
public affairs for half a century. In business affairs he was 
enterprising, in social life generous and genial, and in his 
church a faithful officer. In recognition of his eminent 
services during the war for independence, Congress, as well 
as his native State, granted him a handsome annuity. He 
died on the 13th of July, 1837, aged ninety-three years. 
Colonel Bull married, first, Ann, daughter of John and Ann 
Hunter, of Whiteland, Chester County, and their children 
were Elizabeth, m. John Smith; Mary, m. Alexander Co- 
bean, of Gettysburg; Ann, m. Waters Dewees; Martha, m. 
first, James McClintock, secondly, Samuel Shaffer; Sarah, 
d. unmarried ; Levi; James Hunter ; and Margaret, m. James 
Jacobs, son of Cyrus Jacobs. Levi Bull, his son, became a 
noted minister in the Episcopal Church, was made a doctor 
of divinity. He married Ann Jacobs, daughter of Cyrus 
Jacobs, a prominent iron merchant in Pennsylvania. Colonel 
Thomas Bull again married, at the age of seventy-five, Mrs. 
Lydia Crowell, of New Jersey, who survived her distin- 
guished husband several years. 


(To be continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN WILLIAM STRAHAN 
AND DAVID HALL, 1763-1777. 


(Continued from page 333.) 


Lonpon Ocbr 23, 1768. 
Dear DAVIE 


I wrote you a few Lines, the 6" Instant, by the Packett, 
in which I told you I had shipt for you on board the Hetty, 
Osborne, to the Amount of £298:13:8, by whom I had 
also sent my Account Current and along Letter giving a 
Detail of what occurred to me in my Journey to Scotland, 
and the little Politicks that was then in Agitation. I ac- 
knowleged likewise the Receit of yours of July 30, by 
Sutton. 

I have since received yours of August 27, via Bristol, by 
Harkies; and the Copy of that and your former of July 30, 
via Liverpool, by McKoy. What you order in these two 
Letters shall be sent @ next Vessel, for they could not be 
had complete by this. In the mean time, I herewith send 
you the Magazines, the Annual Register Vol. 9% and 12 
Monthly Review Vol. 38" all which I shall include in the 
next Invoice, when I send M* Allinson’s Books, and the 
Law Books you order in your last. 

Iam glad Budden is at last arrived. I was mistaken in 
writting Sparks instead of him. I see you acknowlege the 
Receit of mine of April 26, and May 14. I hope you also 
received a long Letter dated April 16, tho’ you do not men- 
tion it. You have done extremely right to put the Watches 
into such proper Hands. I know they are cheap, and am 
therefore hopeful they will be disposed of by M* Duffield in 
a moderate Space of Time, without much, (if any) Loss: 
And that, whatever it may be, I will cheerfully bear. The 
Maker of them is a worthy young Fellow, very deserving of 
Support and Encouragement. 
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The Political Season is now fast approaching; but at 
present I have nothing to give you, unless what you will 
find in the Papers.—Lord Chatham, you see, hath resigned 
by a Letter to the King written by his Lady, but dictated 
by himself. His doing this, at this precise Juncture, when 
his Health is far from being bad, shewes he meditates some 
Stroke or other, if possible to revive his Importance, but I 
hope he will find his former Popularity is not to be retrieved. 
Lord Shelbourne is turned out to make room for Lord Roch- 
ford, and other Changes will certainly take Place before the 
Parliament meets.— Wilkes is at present no more talked of; 
and the King of Denmark hath left us, taking France in his 
way home. I was at the Masquerade Ball he gave, which 
was splendid beyond Description. I gave an imperfect Ac- 
count of it in the Chron. His Behaviour was altogether 
unexceptionable. 

Nothing else occurs to me just now. We all remember 
you and yours with Affection; and I am ever 

Dear Davie 
Most faithfully and cordially Yours 
Wii: StRaAHAN 
To Mr. Davip Haun 
Merchant in Philadelphia 


LONDON Nov' 10, 1768. 
Dear Davie 


My last to you was dated Ocb* 23, by the Susannah, Sut- 
ton, by whom I sent you the 12 Review Vol. 38, and Maga- 
zines, &c. I have since received yours of Sept’ 19" by Bud- 
den; inclosing a Bill on John Mayne, Esq; for £200, and 
Six hundred Dollars, which I sold this Day for 5/54 @ Ounce, 
and they produced, after deducting Freight, £140: 11: 3, 
for both which Sums I have given you Credit. The Omis- 
sions in the Order of the Union Library shall be supplied 
next Vessel; but what they seem most angry at my having 
omitted, viz. the Fifth Vol. of Lardner’s Jewish and Heathen 
History, was never printed, there being only four. My 
Wife saw both Margaret and Jean Ged, who both look re- 
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markably old.—I shall be sure to send the 12 Doz. of Weak 
Printing Ink you order in your Note of Sept’ 23, by the 
very first Vessel, which will sail, I hope, in 2 or 3 Weeks.— 
I have also yours of Sept" 24, by the Dragon, Reid, and shall 
take all the Care I can, that you receive Papers by every 
Vessel from hence to any part of North America, and, if 
possible, from all the Ports you mention. 

By this Mail you will receive the King’s Speech and Ad- 
dresses. You will see by them in what Light the Beha- 
viour of the People at Boston, in particular, is considered 
here. I was in the House of Lords on Tuesday, when Lord 
Pomfret moved for the Address, in a decent enough Speech, 
wherein he recommended treating the Colonies with Firm- 
ness, and with such a kindly Severity, as might prevent the 
Breach from spreading farther, and the Effusion of Blood, 
which he thought it was likely to end in, if some means 
were not soon taken to enforce Obedience to the Legisla- 
ture. Here the Address past without Opposition, and they 
were up by three o’Clock. 

The House of Commons sat till twelve at Night. I was 
not there, so cannot give you so complete an Account of 
their Debates, as I would wish. M* Grenville, I find, made 
a long Speech upon the Occasion, laying the whole Blame 
of our Differences with the Colonies, on Lord Chatham and 
Lord Camden; which last, he said, as the Head of the Law, 
ought to have known better, but he left him to the Com- 
punctions of his own Conscience. He had in his Pockett 
the Former’s Letters, which he frequently quotted, and called 
them libelous throughout. Mr’ Barry spoke in behalf of the 
Colonies, and against the Parliamentary Right of imposing 
Taxes upon them. M* Cornwall found great Fault with 
Lord Hillsborough’s Letter, requiring the American Gov- 
ernors to dissolve the Assemblies till they had retracted 
what had done respecting the circular Letter to the different 
Provinces. M* Burke spoke too. Lord North, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, said that whatever Prudence or 
Policy might hereafter induce us to repeal the late Paper 
and Glass Act, he hoped we should never think of it tll 
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we saw America prostrate at our Feet. These were his very 
Words. Alderman Beckford moved for an immediate Re- 
peal. In conclusion the Address passed as you see it, with- 
out a Division; and the general Sense of the House was 
clearly for enforcing the Act, and the Authority of the 
Legislature in general. 

This is all the Politics I can now give you. By Budden, 
who says he will sail in a Forthnight, or by the next Packett, 
I shall be able to write you more fully and more satisfac- 
torily. In the mean time, I will venture to give you my 
own Opinion of the People at Boston, which is, that they 
have acted very foolishly, in shewing so much Violence. 
They had already sent over a Petition to the King and to 
the Ministry. What more, after all their Efforts, could they 
do? Their calling a Convention without the Interposition 
of the Governor, could legally do nothing; and nothing they 
did. The Case is far from being similar to our Situation 
at the Revolution; and it is quite a different piece of Busi- 
ness to oppose an arbitrary Parliament than an arbitrary 
Prince; nor are they, by any Means, in a condition to 
oppose, with Effect, both united. It is a Maxim founded 
on good Policy, and good Sense, never to shew our Teeth 
when we are not able to bite. Their proclaiming a Fast 
too, and recommending the People to exercise themselves 
in the Use of their Arms, upon the Colour of an approach- 
ing War with France, was, in my Mind a Piece of inex- 
cusable Mockery of the Divine Being; nor can I see how 
they can vindicate such a Procedure. Upon the whole, I 
am very sorry they went any farther than spirited Remon- 
strances, which might have had the same Effect they had in 
the Stamp Act; but now I am afraid they have rendered 
a Repeal of this Glass Act, for the present at least, wholly 
impracticable. 

Some People here, whom you know, think the Difference 
between us is now past all Healing. I am of a contrary 
Opinion; because J know there is no Disposition, either 
in the King, the Ministry, or the Parliament, to oppress 
America in any Shape, or to lay heavier Burthens upon 
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them than they are able to bear. The Power of the British 
Legislature here to impose Taxes upon you, will now be 
(indeed must now be) either enforced or given up, and so 
the Principal Bone of Contention between us will be taken 
out of the Way. The violent Encroachments of James II 
brought on the glorious Revolution ; and tho’ I am far from 
comparing our Differences between the King and People at 
that time, yet it is a good Sign, when the Causes of Disgust 
between any two Parties come to be fully and openly can- 
vassed, that they will soon terminate in an Accommodation. 

My Wife and all my Family are pure well at present, and 
desire to be affectionately remembered to you and M™ Hall. 
I am extremely busy just now, but always, with the warmest 
Affection and Attachment 

Dear Davie 
Your faithful Friend and Servant 
Witt: STRAHAN. 
To Mr. Davin Harn 
Merchant in Philadelphia 


Lonpon Dec". 30, 1768. 
Dear Davie 


Since my last of Nov’ 10" (in which I acknowleged the 
Receit of a Bill on Mayne for £200, and Six hundred Dol- 
lars, which produced, clear £140: 11: 3) I have received 
yours of Oct’ 29 by Captain Sparks, acquainting me, that 
you had shipt One hundred Barrels of Flour for Lisbon, 
consigned to Mess™ Parr and Buckley, and desired them to 
remit the Proceeds to me. I have yet heard nothing from 
them, but when I do, shall be sure to acquaint you. Iam 
sorry so many Mistakes have lately happened. I think I 
have now rectified them all. Swinbourn on Wills is to be 
sure very dear; but it is now dearer. So let the Gentle- 
man, if he pleases, return it, I never send a Book, like that, 
which is so much raised above the original Price, but such 
as I know are likely to continue to rise; by this Means your 
Customer has the Book if he chooses it; if not, it is no 
inconvenience to me to have it returned. I am surprised 
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the Law Books, in general are reckoned dear. Every Law 
Book I send you, except those I am concerned in, I buy 
with Ready Money, and, upon my Word, upon an Average, 
I have not 5 #@Ctby them. You may easily judge therefore 
that they are not worth sending; nor would I to any Person 
but yourself, under the full Price marked in Worral’s Cata- 
logue. The Profit allowed on Law Books was always trifling. 
However, I shall, for the future, send none that are much 
raised in Price, without previously acquainting you. 

I hope the Newspapers come to you now from all Quar- 
ters. If they do not, it is not my Fault, for I have written 
to all the Printers you mention in the most pressing Manner, 
telling them at the same time, that they should be paid by 
me for their Papers on Demand. There is no compelling 
them. I hope M* Nicholl lets no Ship sail from hence to 
any part of North America, without some Papers for you. 

I received yours of Oct’ 21* by M™ Coombe, who seems 
to be such a Man as you describe him. He shall want no 
Friendship or Civility I can shew him, you may depend 
upon it. I find he lodges at present with R* Franklin, 
whom I have not seen lately, having been confined to the 
House for this fortnight past with a Sort of Rheumatick 
Disorder, occasioned, I believe, by a Cold. But I hope to 
get abroad in a Day or two, perhaps before I have concluded 
this Letter. 

As the Parliament hath now been convened above Six 
Weeks you will doubtless expect a great deal of Politicks ; 
but I am afraid I shall disappoint you. You will think this 
strange; but so it is, Things are in such an unsettled Way, 
that there is no forming any true judgment in whose Hands 
the Administration of our Affairs shall be even for the en- 
suing Week. No Words can convey to you the desultory 
Proceedings of the House of Commons during the present 
Session, especially in regard to Wilkes, whose Importance 
they seem determined to revive, by every Method in their 
Power. There seems, indeed, to be neither Spirit nor Con- 
cert in the Ministry, but every Member of it throws out 
what occurs to himself, without adopting any Plan of Con- 
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duct; appearing only concerned each for himself lest his 
own Popularity should suffer by the Part he should take in 
this ridiculous Squabble. I will not name any of the 
Leaders in the Administration that behave in this manner, 
because they appear to me to be all alike culpable in this 
respect. Their only Excuse is, the precarious Tenor upon 
which each holds his Station, founded on the repeated 
Changes which have taken place during the present Reign, 
and a strong Suspicion that the same secret Influence which 
is supposed to have occasioned these, still prevails. Whether 
this is really the Case or not, I will not pretend to say ; tho’ 
I am rather inclined to think there is some Cause to appre- 
hend it is as they suspect. But however this may be, I 
cannot think that Things will remain long in the present 
Posture. Fresh Changes begin again to be talked of; and 
as Lord Chatham, from Motives best known to himself, 
hath not only resigned his place of Privy Seal, but is now 
openly reconciled to his Brothers Lord Temple and George 
Grenville, a Coalition may possibly be formed between them 
and the Rockingham Party, and they may be joined, per- 
haps, by the Duke of Bedford and his Friends; and in that 
Case they must carry all before them, and form a Ministry, 
which being superior to any Influence whatever, either open 
or secret, may have some Chance for Permanency. It is, 
in truth, a Melancholy Consideration, that after having tried 
almost every Man in the Kingdom who is a Candidate for 
public Employment, there should not be found one fit to 
take the Lead, or that can procure the full and absolute 
Direction of Affairs, as has been usual in former Reigns. 
The Duke of Grafton, I have some Reason to think has 
been long tired of his present Station, and no Wonder. 
He is young, a Lover of Pleasure, and is not vested with 
those Powers, which are absolutely necessary to ensure 
Obedience and Attachment from the other Powers of the 
Crown. If Chatham must come in again, it must be, as 
before, upon his own Terms; and I must own he appears 
to be the only Man to whom the rest can be brought to 
submit, and who can restore that vigor, to administration, 
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so necessary on all Occasions, but more particularly at pres- 
ent, the want of which hath well nigh ruined our Affairs 
past all Redemption. Till some Alteration takes place, 
nothing can be settled, I am afraid, with respect to your 
American Affairs, which ly over at present in a very dis- 
agreeable Situation. I cannot, indeed, conceive why the 
Matter is not taken up in some Shape or other, unless it be 
that they wait for the expected Changes, and are desirous 
that the Odium attending the Enquiry may devolve to their 
Successors. 

You must have seen Wilkes’s Petition to the House of 
Commons in the Votes, which to my great Surprise, they 
received, and permit him to be heard at their Bar, in defence 
of the Alegations of it, if he thinks fit. This, however, is 
postponed till the 27" of next Month. In the mean time 
his Coadjutor Serjeant Glyn is deliberately elected for Mid- 
dlesex, the County where the King resides, in spite of all 
the Influence of the Court. What Idea must this convey to 
all the World? Upon this Occasion too, Wilkes himself 
hath printed a most impudent Letter to the Electors, a Copy 
of which I shall inclose to you, which the House of Lords 
have voted to be an infamous and treasonable Libel, and 
desired the Concurrence of the Commons, who have post- 
poned the Consideration of it till the Day abovementioned. 
Their Hesitation in this is likewise most wonderful! But 
in truth there seems to be so little Disposition in the Com- 
mons to deal with this Incendiary as he deserves, that one 
Day when I happened to be in the House, Sir William 
Meredith moved for an Enquiry into the Behaviour of the 
Military in St George’s Fields on the 10% of May last, and 
for that End to have all Orders, &c. issued upon that Occa- 
sion laid before them. He insisted much on the Danger to 
the Constitution, in having recourse on such Occasions to a 
Standing Army, and on the particular Turpitude of the 
Ministry’s suffering the Person who actually killed Allen to 
escape, and permitting an innocent Man to be tried for that 
Murder, whom they owned they had supported with the 
Public Money; calling upon Lord Barington, Secretary at 
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War, to declare under what Article of Expence this could 
be charged. To this Lord B. replied, that so far as he was 
concerned, he was ready to second any Man who should 
move for an Enquiry into his Conduct, as he knew he had 
done nothing inconsistent with his Duty; that he knew 
nothing of the Escape of the Man who fired the Musquet 
by which Allen was killed; that he was discharged by the 
Justice of Peace before whom he was carried, for want of 
Evidence; that the Innocent Man was committed by the 
same Justice on positive Evidence of his being guilty; that 
he was afterwards informed that he who fired the Gun, 
which he did by mere Accident, upon this expressed his 
Surprise to his Comerads, that the other should be commit- 
ted for what he owned he had himself done most undesign- 
edly; that on this; that on his he supposed they advised 
him to make his Escape, as it might not be safe even to 
trust himself to a Jury, in the present Disposition of the 
Populace ; that the innocent Person was supported by pub- 
lic Money, which was changed under the Articles of Con- 
tingencies, and that he hoped the House would join with 
him in Opinion, that Men who did their Duty in a Service 
which was equally necessary and disagreeable to them, 
ought to be cherished and Rewarded according to their 
Merits. That as to the Messages, Orders or Letters that 
had passed upon the Occasion, he knew of none; for that 
without any written Requisition the Troops quartered in 
the Savoy, Tower, or Horse Guards were always ready to 
assist the Civil Magistrate on the shortest Notice, and when 
they acted under his Directions, they actually became part 
of the Civil Power. M’ Rigby spoke afterwards extremely 
well, and exposed the Absurdity of seeming to throw the 
least Slur, by such an Enquiry, on the Conduct of the Sol- 
diers on that Day, as they might so soon stand in need of 
their Assistance, when Wilkes was brought to their Bar. 
M’ Fitzherbert observed with great Propriety, (in answer 
to some Members who insisted much on the Sufficiency 
of the Civil Power alone, to quell any Mobs or Insurrec- 
tions whatever, and that this Method was the only constitu- 
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tional one that could be adopted on such Occasions) that he 
had himself been a Justice of Peace in the Country for 
twenty Years past, and was pretty well acquainted with the 
Law so far as that Office extended, and he would venture to 
assure the House, that that Part of the English Constitu- 
tion which confined the Guardianship of the public Peace, 
and the Execution of the Laws to the Civil Power, or Posse 
Comitatus, was worn out, and become obsolete; for that he 
never could procure the necessary Assistance upon any 
Emergency, but from Men whom he hired for the purpose 
with Money out of his own Pockett; and he appealed to 
the House whether such Men were not, in that View, to all 
Intents and Purposes, a standing Army, with this only Dif- 
ference, that they did not wear Red Coats. After this the 
Motion was dropped. 

I happen’d also to be in the House of Lords, one Day, 
when the Message was brought them from the Commons, 
requesting them to permit Lords Sandwich and Halifax to 
be examined at their Bar, touching Wilkes’s Affair. On 
this Lord Sandwich observed to the House, that this Mes- 
sage ought to be duly considered, before they returned their 
Answer to it; that for his own Part, he was ready and even 
desirous to answer any Questions respecting the Share he 
had in that Transaction, in doing which he should not re- 
flect any Dishonour upon their Lordships, or any way in- 
jure his own Character; but that as he had then the Honour 
of holding a very high Office under the Crown, and as the 
Part he acted was under the Official Oath of Secrecy, he 
left it to them to determine, how far he could with Propriety 
answer the Questions that might be put to him. Lord 
Northington observed, that it was a Message of a very ex- 
traordinary Nature, that since he had the Honour to sit in 
that House, he remembered nothing similar to it; and that 
on searching their Journals he could find but one Instance, 
for a Century past, where they had permitted one of their 
Number to be examined as a Witness at the Bar of the 
Commons; that this Instance was within all their Memories, 
viz. the Examination of the late Earl of Morton, which 
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respected the important Affair of the Longitude, and in 
which he was only required to give his Judgment as an able 
Mathematician. In conclusion, the Consideration of the 
Message was then put off to another day; but they have 
since, after several Conferences with the Commons, agreed 
to suffer the Lords to be examined, if they think fit, when 
Wilkes Affair comes before them. The Lords also com- 
mitted an Attorney to Newgate the same Day, for promoting 
and carrying on a most litigious and vexatious Prosecu- 
tion against one M* Hesse, a Justice of the Peace, in behalf 
of one of the Rioters that assembled in New Palace Yard 
one Day last Summer. The case was this: M* Hesse was 
ordered by the House of Lords to keep the Peace there that 
Day, and to deal with any of the Rioters whom he might 
be able to apprehend, according to Law. One of the most 
daring and troublesome of them he had the Courage to seize 
from among the Mob, whom he conveyed to the Court of 
Requests, intending to bring him to the Bar of the Lords, 
but they happened to be adjourned before he got to the 
House. Upon this, he carried his Prisoner to the Bench of 
Justices then assembled at the Guild hall, Westminster, who 
refused to make out his Commitment on this Ground, that 
as M* Hesse was himself a Justice and had acted in this 
Matter by the special Order of the House of Lords, he 
might commit him himself, which he accordingly did. But 
the House having soon after adjourned for the Summer, 
without taking any Notice of the Prisoner, M* Hesse, in 
about ten Days after his Commitment, set him at Liberty. 
This Man, therefore, not having been legally discharged, 
brought his Action against M* Hesse, and laid his Damages 
at £500. On his Examination he could give no good Ac- 
count of himself, having no visible Way of Living, but was 
discharged from the Bar on his Promise to drop the Perse- 
cution. But his Attorney, who seemed to be an artful 
cunning Fellow, prevaricating most abominably in his Ex- 
amination, was, as I before observed, committed to Newgate, 
even tho’ the Chancellor, to my great Surprise, made a long 
Speech in his Behalf, which was seconded by Lord Lyttel- 
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ton, in which they urged in his Excuse, that he might have 
been ignorant that M* Hesse acted under their Authority, 
but this was over-ruled, as this very Circumstance was ex- 
pressly mentioned in the Committment of the Prisoner. 
They were indeed well answered by Lord Sandwich, and 
the Dukes of Bedford and Grafton, who insisted strongly 
on the Necessity of Supporting the Peace Officers in the 
Exercise of their Duty, more especially when acting under 
their immediate Orders. 

These are but trivial Incidents, but may all together serve, 
in some Measure, to convey to you a Picture of the present 
Day, in which, however, the Objects are so fleeting and 
transitory, that it requires a Degree of Leisure, Penetration, 
and Acuteness, greatly beyond what I can pretend to, to 
give you, at such a Distance, even a very moderate Idea of 
our political Inefficiency. May better Times be at hand, 
when thinking or writing on this Subject shall become a 
real Pleasure, instead of the most irksome Task that can 
possibly be assigned to any one who hath a Grain of public 
Spirit left, or who hath any interest in the Prosperity and 
Glory of this infatuated and distracted Country. 

Nothing is yet settled with the East India Company. 
The Administration and the Directors have been haggling 
together all this while. It is, at present said (but I will not 
vouch for the Truth of the Assertion) that they are to pay 
the Government £500,000 a Year, and to be allowed to en- 
crease their Dividends by Degrees to 12} @ Cent. I can 
hardly think they are in Circumstances to do this. Affairs 
in India are far from being in a settled State. The Expence 
of their Army there, which, including the Troops composed 
of the Natives, amount to 78,000 Men, is enormous; and 
the Difficulties, attending the investment of their Revenues, 
unsurmountable. If you add to all this the Differences 
among the Proprietors at home with regard to the General 
Management and the Choice of Directors, and the universal 
Rapacity of all their Servants abroad, who now find Means 
to acquire independent Fortunes after two or three Years 
Service by means far from justifiable, and which probably 
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tend to render the English Name odious with the Natives 
of that Country, you will not think that much Account can 
be made of our Possession of that distant Territory, to 
which we have in reality, to say no worse of it, so slender a 
Claim. 

The final Decision of the great Douglas Cause comes on 
next Month, by Appeal from the Court of Session to the 
House of Lords. I have herewith sent you a Copy of the 
Cases on both Sides which will enable you to oblige some 
of your Friends, who may be curious about the Event.— 
It is a Cause of immense Consequence; no less than 
whether the young Gentleman, supposed to be Lady Jane’s 
Son, is heir to the late Duke of Douglas, and the Chief of 
that illustrious Name, with an Estate of £10,000 a Year, or 
a Supposititious Child, the Son of a poor French Woman. 
The Cases are long, but very curious Reading; and I ques- 
tion much whether there are another Set on the Continent. 
Some general Knowledge of the Matter you have already. 
These Cases will tell you what is alleged on both Sides. I 
know not how it will be determined; but it is quite clear 
to me, that he is not the Son of Lady Jane Douglas. 

There is no other printed Edition of Blare’s Chronological 
Tables, without the Copper-plate Part, but what I sent you. 
But it was, to be sure, charged wrong. So I have deducted 
the whole Price in this Invoice. The Gen‘ is very welcome 
to it for nothing. 

The Lottery is now done drawing; and of all the four 
Ticketts I bought for you, only one, viz. N° 32,060 bought 
in the Name of Alexander Stuart, came up a Prize of £20 
on the 12" Day of Drawing. The three Blanks being of 
no Use, I herewith inclose you. I heartily wish you better 
Luck upon some future Occasion. For my own part, I 
have so very little Faith in Lotteries that I never have the 
least Concern in them. The Prize produced £17: 8:0 for 
which I have given your Account Credit. 

I think I have omitted nothing, that is mentioned in all 
your letters which I have hitherto received. 

(To be continued.) 


VoL. x.—32 
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A LETTER OF BENJAMIN FURLY.— 

Rott. 7 August 1702 
Mess™ Justus & DANIEL FALCKNER 
DEAR 8" 

My Last to you was of the 14” of April, by my frd M* Hendrick Valck- 
enbergh, in answer to yrs of the 26" of Sept by w™ you advis’d me, 
that, by which I saw what James Claypool had wrote me so many years 
ago was true. That on the 19 December 1684 The Commissioners had 
given forth warrants for the Surveying of 3000 Acres of Land for me, 
viz 1000 in the County of Philadelphia, 1000 in the County of Chester 
and 1000 in the County of Bucks; as also for a Lot in Philadelphia in 
the High Street on the Schoolkill side dated 3¢ of February (or the 11th 
month) 1684. As also that the s* Commiss™ had issued forth another 
warrant bearing date the 16° of November 1685 for 1000 Acres more in 
the County of Philadelphia in Felners town-Ship so called. But that of 
the s* 4000 acres, there is but one return to be found of a 1000 in the 
Province of Philadelphia betwixt the Lands of James Claypoole and Grif- 
fith Jones : w was Surveyed the 21 of November 1685 & returned the 
7 feb. 1686. All w™ extracted out of the Registers were forward, I find 
in your said Letter. 

This Return for the 1000 Acres in Philadelphia, I take to be the same, 
mentioned to be in Felners Town Ship so called (lying between the 
lands of J. C. & Gr. Jones) because it was surveyed 5 days after that 
warrant. 

If I mistake, inform me better— 

I desired in my s* Letter to be informed if it may be why the other 
warrants for the other 3000 Acres, & my Lot in the High Street were 
not as well surveyed, & returned as the last warrant. And whether that 
return be reregistered or enrolled? 

I also observed that you had, with much labour, attendance, & cost 
at last obtained from the Governour a little before his departure an order 
to one James, to prepare 3 warrants for 4000 acres to be set out for me. 
2 for each 500 acres for y™ selves & one for 500 Acres for Dorothy & her 
Brother & sisters & that this James was ordered by the Governour to 
recommend this to the Commissioners of Propriety, after his departure 
if not done before. I also took notice that you went to the Governour 
& expostulated with him, why he gave order for no more than 4000 
Acres seeing I had so long since pd for 5000. 

And that he answered you that 1000 were already taken up for me: 
whence I told you that I concluded these following things: 

1. That tho’, from the first warrants had onely been issued forth to 
Set out, but 4000 Acres for me, yet the Governour owns & knows that I 
have right to 5000. And consequently needs not my Originall deeds to 
convince him of it. 

2. That my Letter of Attorney sent you, is owned, at last, as sufficient, 
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tho not signed by 2 there willing, tho the things were too generally 
therein mentioned, nor my Letter of Attorney to Renier Jansen were 
not therein revoked. 

And 3°9 that the 1000 Acres in the County of Philadelphia are still 
looke upon as belonging to me, and are so, I hope enrolled, w™ are the 
1000 Acres I would keep with my Liberty land & Lot in the Town. 
The rest I shall be glad you dispose of. 

I shewd you, that by a Printed Paper painted with a map of the 
Town, wherein the Lots are divided by numbers my name is found 
painted over agt No. 38 in the High Street from the Schoolkill side 
which is No. 81 in the map; betwixt Richard Thomas & John Simcocke. 

I desired you therefore to procure a new warrant for it, to take it up 
& cause it to be enrolled, or Registered. 

I shewd you that the concessions, & constitutions mentioned in the 
deeds do bear, that every purchaser of 5000 Acres was to have 100 Acres, 
& every purchaser of 1000 acres 10 acres within the Libertyes of Phila- 
delphia IF THE PLACE WILL ALLOW IT without any other exception in 
the world, so that Will, Pleasure, Convenience or inconvenience, comes 
in no Consideration in this matter, but only, an absolute impossibility, 
that the Place where they should resolve to erect that Town, can bear it. 
As for example if they should, have pitcht upon some Island to build 
their City in, or upon some morass, or other. It is a contract to w™ the 

urchasers have as much right to demand performance as the Govern 
as to demand his quit Rents. 

On these terms I and others purchas’d—And long after I had pur- 
chas’d & pd for mine. The Governour sent me a Letter of Attorney, 
(as my Last informed you) to Sell any quantity of Land, not exceeding 
30000 acres, in wh is inserted 2 Deed of Lease & Release, referring to 
these concessions & constitutions— 

It is true when he saw what he had done, & that I had sold to the 
Frankforters and others severall Thousand acres, (but far short of 30 
Thousand). He wrote me, that I ought to have remembered that that 
priveledge of having one Acre in 50. in Liberty lands was only for the 
first hundred purchases. 

But I writ him again, That he ought to have told, or writ me so. If 
he would have me remember it & withall to how many I might allow 
that priveledge onely I writ as I did, by his Authority, sell all on these 
conditions—And so they have all right to demand it. Or damages for 
want of. 

What he does with respect to these Franckfor* I know not, nor what 
he will doe for me. But this I know ’tis our Right. 

I told you finally that I would have sent you a Letter of Attorney, in 
the manner of the Governours to me, but that I had no skill, nor time to 
do it. But should take care to have done in England authentikely— 

And now having received from England a Copy of a Letter of At- 
torney so ample to all intents and purposes as is possible. 

In which all care is taken to obviate all objections, & to give you all 

ower ; as 1, all former letters of Attorneys are revoked, in so far, as they 
foes not been executed, & confirmed in so far as anything by virtue 
thereof has been legally done, (as the taking up the 1000 Acres in the 
County of Philadelphia &c) 

2. You are empowered (if need be) to take up the whole 5000 Acres, 
& cause them to be enrolled. To sell & make deeds according to the 
Laws & customs there; the one of you to the other—or to any other; 
forever; for the absolute term of 30 years, or for 2 or 3 lives not exceed- 
ing Ninety nine years—reserving to me. and mine onely 1000 Acres 
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contiguous, as near Philadelphia as may be—& such quit Rent as is 
ex prest— 

So that you have full power to dispose of 4000 Acres to y* selves or 
any other, upon any of these terms— 

And lest the authentike copies of the Deeds sent you by Jacob Claesen 
Arentson the 5 march 170¢ should either not come to y* hand or not be 
recd as Sufficient I send to my friend in London, the Deeds of Lease & 
Release, & purchase of the quit Rent to 5 Shillings a year, copied by a 
Notary, & the Seals of the City added to it, w™ my frd, will present to 
the Governour & he has promis’d to give such Testimoniall of his satis- 
faction therewith as will cause these copies to be Registered, w™ wishing 
safe [torn] hands, with a thousand thanks for the great [torn] & pains 
you have taken in this my affair [torn] any that ever I before author- 
iz’d since James Claypooles death, I remayn 

Dear S™ 
Y' most obliged frd 
BENJAMIN FURLY. 

Letter directed : 

To M* Justus & DANIEL FALCKNER These at Philadelphia In 
Pennsylvania 


THE Court DINNER BIL1s printed in Vol. IX. pp. 239 and 358, are 
curious, and the latter historically valuable as exhibiting the cost and 
variety of a formal dinner of the time. I send a copy of another din- 
ner bill, which gives the prices of food more in detail than the one 
mentioned. C. &. 8. 

Philad* 

June 30 JOHN LAWRENCE to MARY BIDDLE 

1758 Tol Piece of Beef 13/. 1 Gamon 6/4. : ‘ 19.4 





To 1 Leg of Lamb 2/. Two D° Veal 4/10 . ; .6.10 
To Bacon for Larding, &c 4/. Rock 3/6. : 7.6 
To 1 quarter of Lamb 2/10 Perch 1/8 . A : 41 
To 6 Ducks 7/ Chickens 1 Doz 8/ ‘ ; 15. 
To Calves head 1/8 Meat Pies 4/6 - ‘ ‘i 6.2 
To 12 Pound Butter 8/ Cheese 4/ ‘ ‘ ‘ 13. 
To Almonds 3/ Spice 6/ ; ; ‘ ; ; 9. 
To Currants & Reasons . ‘ ‘ ‘ : 2.8 
To Gooseberries & Strawberis . ; , ; 3.6 
To Wine 6/ Eggs 3/4 Cream 5/6 ‘ 14.10 
To Lemons 6/ Peas 11/8 — Greens &c . 19.9 
To Bread 3/ Flour 1/6. ; 4.6 
To Pine apples 7/6 Cherries 2/8 . : : . 10.2 
£6.15.7 
Wine 1 Doz® & 8 bottles @ 3/9 3.15. 


Punch1 Bowl5/ 7D9@3/ . . . . 21.6. 
Bristol] Beer 6 Bottles - ‘ : j 9. 





My Trouble . ‘ ; P ; . : - £2.10. 
£14,15.7 





Received the above in full, MARY BIDDLE 


PENN EsTATES IN PENNSYLVANIA, 1779.—The bill before the As- 
sembly to which this letter refers was entitled “ An Act for vesting the 
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Estates [unlocated lands] of the late proprietaries of Pennsylvania, in 
this Commonwealth” (McKean’s Laws, pp. 258-63), finally became a law 
November 27, 1779. The writer, Bernhard Dougherty, was a man of 
repute in the Commonwealth. He was one of the first Justices of the 
Peace appointed in Bedford County, March 12, 1771; a member of the 
Council of Safety, 1775-76 ; Judge of the Courts, Bedford County, 1778- 
80, and member of the Assembly, 1781. 


SIR: 

Will you redeem a few Minutes from you|r] other Business, and read 
a scrawl from a Person who really esteems you? you will ask, is it worth 
a-reading? I don’t know that, but as it is possible you may not have all 
the News at York as soon as we have them here, and particularly the 
Transaction of our House of Assembly, that shall be the subject 

Yesterday being the Day appointed for hearing the late Proprietaries 
(as they are called by our Assembly) by their Counsel, Mess™ Ross, 
Willson, Tylghman and Chew appeared in the House as such; and 
Mess®™ Serjeant &c on behalf of the People of Pennsyl* on the other 
side ; the Audience was numerous, and M* Ross opened the Debate, be- 
ginning at the first settling of this Province, which took up the forenoon 
intirely, and a good part of the afternoon, wherein he clearly shewed, 
that the general Idea held out by our House and others, (to wit, That 
the late Proprietor W™ Penn held his Charter, obtained of the Crown of 
Great Britain, was in trust for the Adventurers, and that he in effect, 
was nothing more than the Peoples’ Trustee,) is groundless unprece- 
dented and Vain; that such a Thought never intered into the Heart of 
any of those Adventurers, nor any of their Descendants, and that the 
happy expedient of striping Individuals of private Proporty was found 
out by our present Assembly, M' Attorney General then got up, and 
made his Motion, that the Points urged by M* Ross were so numerous, 
And so complicated, that he was by no means equal to the Arduous 
Task, unprepared as he then was, and therefore requested a farther Day 
to consider the subject, w™ Motion being granted, and Monday being 
appointed the Business there ended for the present. 

We are very sanguine in this affair, and in my humble Opinion of all 
People, the worst calculated to set as Judges in an Affair so exceedingly 
interesting, not only to the Family of that Great and good Man Will™ 
Penn but also to every Man of Proporty in the State, being ourselves im- 
mediately a Party interested in the great dispute, how can we be sup- 
sn to Judge disinterestedly? there is not a Man that sits in this 

ouse, but is by the very Privilege by w™ he sits, to wit a Free Holder 
incompatable to the appointment, of Judging in his own dispute ; 

And if the present or any future House of Assembly can with any de- 
gree of propriety lay their Hands on private Proporty, where can it be 
supposed they will end? 

I am satisfied every Man in the House has his Mind made up on this 
subject, and so unalterably, that was the Angel Gabriel to urge an alter- 
ation ’twou’d be vain; and I firmly believe the Proprietaries will be 
greatly sufferers by our result in this great affair. 

If I am here during [the| further Debates I will do myself the Pleas- 
ure of sending you the most material substance of them. 

I am Sir with all due respect your most Obed 

Hble serv‘ 
BARNARD DOUGHERTY 

Co. M°PHERSON 

Philad* March 19 1779 
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SPINNING-Parries.—Mrs. M. E. Snow, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., a niece 
of Isaac A. Chapman, author of the first History of Wyoming, con- 
tributes the following from his ‘‘ Note-Book”’ : 


“During the winter of 1808-9, which I spent in Lancaster, Pa., it 
was very customary for the young ladies of that place to form what were 
called spinning-parties, when several of the young ladies met at the 
house of a companion, and all spent the afternoon spinning the finest 
linen thread on small wheels, until tea was announced, after which, the 
company removed to the drawing-room, and spent the evening in con- ' 
versation, music, and dancing. 

“ At such times it was customary for such of the young ladies as were 
good singers, to amuse the company with original songs, written for the 
occasion by some of the young gentlemen. 

“The following was written for and at the request of Miss Maria 
Henry, daughter of Hon. Judge Henry of Harrisburg [mother of Au- 
brey H. Smith, Esq., a Vice-President of Hist. Soc. of Penna.]|, then on 
a visit to her friend, and set to music and sung at a spinning-party at 


“When spring, delightful spring comes on, 

And wintry storms are o’er, 

We'll not repine that sleighing’s gone, 
That sliding is no more; 

For greater joys than these shall come 
To cheer the gladsome day, 

With friends abroad and friends at hone— 
We'll spin dull care away. 


“Then on the margin of that stream, 

Where Conestoga flows ; 

On Susquehanna’s banks so green, 
Where blooms the native rose : 

Or where the elms o’erspread the glade, 
In sportive mirth we’ll stray, 

Or with our wheels beneath the shade— 
We'll spin dull care away. 


~~ 


“And when those blissful hours shall come, 

Which crown each earthly joy, 

Those hours which give a happier home, 
Shall happier thoughts employ, 

Content in any sphere of life, 
I’ll pass each happy day, 

And free from tumult, noise and strife— 
I’}l spin dull care away. 


“Then cool beneath the shady grove, 

While zephyrs play around ; 

We’ll tune our lutes to notes of love, 
Or listen to the sound. 

Or if domestic duties claim, < 
A portion of each day ; 

At evening hour we’ll meet again— 
To spin dull care away. 


“i. A. ©, 
“ East King Street, Jan. 1809.” 
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IMPORTANT CoRRECTION.—In the revised edition of volumes ten and 
eleven, second series, ‘‘ Pennsylvania Archives,” recently published by 
the State as ‘‘ Pennsylvania in the Revolution, 1775-1783,” appears a 
gross error, due to the blundering or stupidity of the printer when 
making corrections. Itis on page 292, volume one, where after the words 
“* Aides to Major-General Gates” the word “Jones” has been added. 
Persons in whose hands the volume may come will be kind enough to 
erase the word “‘ Jones.” WILLIAM H. EGLE. 


DEUTSCH-AMERICANISCHES MAGAZIN.—Mr. H. A. Rattermann, who 
so long and ably edited the Deutsche Pioneer, has recently commenced the 
publication of a quarterly with the above title, devoted to the history, 
literature, science, art schools, and family life of the Germans in Amer- 
ica. The first number has now appeared. It opens with a portrait and 
a biographical sketch of the late Frederick Kapp, who has done so much 
to elucidate the history of the Germans in America. Among the other 
papers which are of special interest to Pennsylvanians are: ‘‘ The Youth- 
ful Career of General Peter Muhlenberg,” by Dr. Germann, who, in asso- 
ciation with Dr. Mann and Dr. Schmucker, is now editing an edition of 
the “ Hallesche Nachrichten” and “ Memorial Notices of Jedediah Weiss, 
Karl F. Beckel, and Jacob C. Till, Musicians at Bethlehem,” by Mr. 
John W. Jordan of our Historical Society. The promise is also given 
that in the next number will be commenced the publication of Dr. Seid- 
ensticker’s account of the German newspapers of the last century, the 
great majority of which were issues of the press in Pennsylvania. This 
quarterly begins under excellent auspices, and appeals strongly to all in- 
terested in the subjects of which it treats. | ee ee 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE COLORS OF THE ASSOCIATORS OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, 1747.—In a copy of “ Plain Truth,” written by Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and printed in 1747, which copy is now in my library, the original 
owner has written a description of the colors of the regiments organized 
at that time. As this information is interesting, and perhaps not else- 
where accessible, I send a transcript of his description: 

“Tn consequence of the above Proposal an Association was entered 
into by ye People of all Ranks, but ye Quakers, and the following is an 
account of the Devices and Mottos on some of their Colours. 

“ Devices and Mottos painted on some of the Colours of the Associa- 
tion Regiments in and near Philadelphia, in the year 1747. 

‘“‘ First: A Lyon erect, a naked Scimiter in one Paw, the other holding 
the Pennsylvania Escutcheon. Motto: Pro Patri. 

‘“‘2d. Three arms wearing different Linnen, ruffled and chequed, the 
Hands joined by grasping each others wrist, denoting the Union of all 
Parties. Motto: Unita Virtus Valet. 

“3d. An Eagle, the Emblem of Victory descending from the Skies. 
Motto: A Deo Victoria. 

“4th. The Figure of Liberty sitting on a Cube holding a Spear with 
the Capp of Freedom on its Point. Motto: Inestimabilis. 

“5th. An Arm with a naked Faulchion in its Hand. Motto: Deus 
adjuvat Fortes. 

“6th. An Elephant, being the emblem of a Warrior always on his 
Guard, as that Creature is said never to lay down and hath his arms ever 
in readiness. Motto: Semper Paratus. 

“7th. A City walled round. Motto: Salus Patrie Summa Lex. 

“8th. A Soldier w™ his Piece recovered ready to present. Motto: 
Sic Pacem Querimus. 
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“9th. A Coronet and Plume of Feathers. Motto: In God we Trust. 
“10th. A Man with aSword drawn. Motto: Pro Aris aet Focis. &c.” 

S. W. PENNYPACKER. 
November 25, 1886. 


HIsTORY OF THE INDIAN WALK PERFORMED FOR THE PROPRIE- 
TARIES OF PENNSYLVANIA IN 1737; TO WHICH IS APPENDED A LIFE 
oF EDWARD MARSHALL. By William J. Buck. 8vo, 269 pp. Price $2. 


Of all the transactions between the Proprietaries of Pennsylvania and 
the Indians of the Province, there is perhaps no one which has been the 
subject of so much discussion, and on which writers differ, as that fa- 
miliarly known as the “ Walking Purchase,” which occurred in Septem- 
ber of 1737. The result of this walk so exasperated the Indians that 
they eventually resorted to savage vengeance and war. Mr. Buck in his 
work (which is an amplification of Charles Thomson’s “ Enquiry into 
the Causes of the Alienation of the Delawares and Shawanese Indians 
from the British Interest, etc.”) treats of the Proprietary Government 
and the rights of the Indians; the lands sold by the former, which had 
not been granted to them by the latter; the trial walk ; the preparations 
for the walk; the walk, and the results of the walk; and short bio- 
graphical sketches of the prominent persons, white and Indian, con- 
nected therewith. The sketch of the life of Edward Marshall, the only 
one of the three who finished the day and a half day’s walk, is the re- 
sult of considerable research, and a valuable addition to the work, and 
the author is to be commended for the labor he has devoted to his sub- 
ject. The book is neatly printed and indexed, and the edition limited 
to two hundred and ten copies. Onsale by Edwin S. Stuart, Ninth below 
Market Streets. 


PitrspuRGH Lots.—No. 3. By L‘-Colonel Ried Commanding his 
Majestys Forces in the District of Fort Pitt. 

Permission is hereby granted to John Gibson to Occupy and Build 
upon a Lott of ground in the New Town of Pittsburgh; in Considera- 
tion of which he is willing to pay Twenty Shillings Yearly, if demanded, 
and also to be subject to such Regulations as may be ordered by the 
Commander in Chief, or by the Commanding Officer of the District, for 
the good of his Majesty’s Service. 

Given Under My Hand 
at Fort Pitt the 28th day of August 1765 
JoHN Reip Lr. Cot. 


UNIFORMS OF THE PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATORS IN 1775.—The fol- 
lowing letter from Mrs. Mary Morgan, sister of Francis Hopkinson and 
wife of Dr. John Morgan, to her sister Anne, wife of Dr. Coale, of Bal- 
timore, gives some idea of the costumes adopted by the Philadelphia 
Associators. It is without date, but was probably written in May or June, 
1775. 

“Last Thursday we had a grand review of all the Batallions, all 
dressed in their regimentals, the first in Brown & buff—the 3° brown, 
trimed up with white—and the 2* in brown & red—you see I have not 
mentioned them in their order, but it would not be me if I had, beside 
these there are four other uniforms, the light Infantry to the 3° Batalion 
are dressed in green and with white lappls & white waistcoats, breeches 
etc. Caps and feathers it is as compleat a company as can be, all 
gentlemen and most of them young fellows & very handsome, my neigh- 
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bor Cadwalader Captain & my brother George Morgan first L‘. There 
is another Company all young quakers—their uniform is light blue & 
turned up with white, made exactly like the green, then there are the 
rangers Mr. Francis Cap'—Uniform is tanned shirts with a Cape—a 
belt round their waists with a Tomyhawk sticking in it—some of them 
paint their faces and stick painted feathers in their heads, in short their 
aim is to resemble Indians as much as possible—Lastly comes the light 
horse, Mr. Markoe their captain—there is only five & twenty of them 
as yet, but really they look exceedingly well, you would be surprised to 
see how well the horses are trained for the little time they have exer- 
cised, in short they did extraordinarily well & made a most martial ap- 
pearance. What did not a /itt/e inspire them, was the presence of a great 
number of the genteelest people of the place among whom was collected 
the most pretty girls I have seen this long time, but the one that drew 
every one’s attention was the famous Jersey beauty Miss Keys, who is 
now on a visit to Mr. Robedeau she may justly be said to be fairest 
where thousands are fair I have had an opportunity of seeing her more 
than once and think her a most beautiful creature, and what makes her 
still more engaging is her not betraying the least consciousness of her 
own perfection.” 
C. H. R. 


MarrioT.—The following is a copy of the “ Order to Enquire the 
Circumstances of Mary Marriot, March 29th 1757”: 

“ Philada. ss 

“To the Overseers of the Poor of the said City. Mary Marriot al- 
ledging to us That altho she is very thankful that herself and Daughter 
are so well provided for with all the necessarys of Life, and in so plenti- 
ful a manner, Yet, as they were both brought up in a delicate way, begs 
leave to Assure us, that the Provisions of the Almshouse are generally 
too gross for their nice Stomachs, and especially at Breakfast, and Sup- 
per Times; neither is there care taken to provide anything pretty for 
them, to sup, in the Afternoons; they therefore beg the favour of us to 
desire you to take this Important Affair into your most serious Consid- 
eration and if you find the Case fairly Represented, you may allow them 
Tea, Coffee, Chocolate or any thing else that you verily believe will be 
more agreeable to their palates. 

‘“* Dated March ye 29th 1751. 

(Signed) “Wn PUMSTED, 
“ EDWD SHIPPEN.” 


Queries. 


Mary Becxet.—I should like to ascertain the parentage of Mary 
Becket, who came to Pennsylvania in 1684, under the following circum- 
stances : 

Her name appears in the list of passengers by the ship “ Vine” from 
Liverpool, which arrived at Philadelphia the 17" of the 7" mo. (Sep- 
tember) of the year mentioned. Her immediate party consisted of Henry 
Baker, his wife (Margaret), their four daughters, two sons, and ten ser- 
vants, all of whom are booked as “from Walton in Lancashire.” (PENNA. 
MaG. or Hist. AnD B1roG., Vol. VIII., No. 3, p. 333.) 

This was probably Walton-le-Dale, near Preston, and not Walton-on- 
the-Hill, now a suburb of Liverpool. 

Roger Haydock, then a prominent preacher of the Society of Friends, 
writing in his own name and in that of his wife Eleanor, from Warring- 
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ton, in Lancashire, the 7 of 4 mo. 1684, to Phineas Pemberton, at that 


time already settled in Pennsylvania, says, ‘‘ Along.w™ ye bearer hereof 


cometh daught* Mary, as by y° contents of y* enclosed to thy fath™ which 
on purposse I leave unsealed thou may understand: To yo' care wee 
comit her . . . & place you as in our stead; w™ wee rest in hope you 
will take upon you, that is a fatherly & motherly care over her, whom we 
truly love, & who comes in her owne inclinacons for those pe to w 
inclinacons wee have condescended, . . . And although shee come with 
H.B. . . . y‘ if you see better to settle her either at her Arivall, or within 
a year’s tyme, or more or lesse, wee impower you so to do, & w' you do is 
& shall be accounted by us as if wee did it our selves. . . .” 

There follows a proposed “ provision to Answ' for a years table &c.” 

An enclosure dated at Liverpool the 16th of the same month speaks 
of Henry Baker’s detention “by a wicked priest” and the anxiety lest 
he be not able “to come along w™ his wife & family,” adding, “ How- 
ever since our daughter Mary cometh along I entreat thy care of her 
when it shall please god y‘ shee arives there; & wee fully . . . leave y° 
disposeall of our daught® to thy fath™ moth" thy selfe & thy wife, even 
from the very day of her arrivall; and of yo™ care wee are not doubtfull 
a word to y° wise is sufficient, we are here at Liverpool severall of us, to 
wit besid* myselfe & wife, Bro™ Jo". Henry & his wife, cossen E. Hod- 
son, cosen E. Shaw, Bro" B. Bangs: Jo". Johnson, w: Grandson & oth* 
friends. . . . I onely add if it seem good to you y‘ our daugh’ abide a 
little w"" Marg'. Baker . . . wee are satisfyed . . . & hope shee may in 
tyme be in a capacity of some place of p'ferm™, or at least of a place 
wherein shee may be of more service—yet wee leave all to you; and shail 
account w‘ you do, as if wee did it ourselves. ‘ 

Same to same, 20" 6 mo. 1686: “ . . . I have also Answered thy mind 
or Desire given about Mary, whom as wee... have comitted to yo 
care we leave under yo" care, hopeing shee will comply w yo" Advice 
& Answ’ you in our names, as if wee were p'sent to requyre, order or 
dispose of for her good . . . wee received her love by her owne hand 
expressed, w" love ‘Answering it, & desire she may improve her hand- 
writing; .. .” 

R. i. ’ (alone) to P. P., 10 7 mo. 1695: “. . . Now as to Accounts on 
Mary behalf. . . as we concluded before we marryed to give Mary 100. 
so it was placed for her &c. . . .” 

In all letters from Haydock or his wife to Mary Becket she is ad- 
dressed as “ daughter,” and in hers to them, she calls them “ father” and 
“mother.” One of her daughters she named Eleanor, for she did not 
remain single, but on the 4" of 8 mo. 1691, was married at “ Falls 
Meeting,” Bucks County, to Samuel Bowne, of Long Island, son of the 
John Bowne so well known to students of our colonial history. By this 
marriage Mary became the ancestress of several prominent families both 
in New York and Philadelphia. 

In the official certificate of her marriage she is described simply as 

“of y® County of Bucks & province of Pensilvania, Spinster,” and the 
names of her parents are not given. There is some circumstantial evi- 
dence tending to show that she might have been from ten to fourteen 
years of age at the date of her arrival, or between seventeen and twenty- 
one at the time of her marriage. It may seem hardly worth while in 
the absence of even a shadow of evidence in their support to refer to 
the several theories invented to account for her origin, were it not that 
one of them (if indeed this be an invention) has assumed almost the dig- 
nity of a tradition, and has several times appeared i in print. It is to the 
effect that Mary was “a ward in Chancery” of the great Percy family, 
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and that the name of her real, as well as that of her adoptive, mother 
was Eleanor. It would be interesting to know when this legend is first 
heard of. Another story, accepted without inquiry by one branch of the 
family, that Mary came to this country in the capacity of “companion” 
to a “travelling Friend,” without intention of remaining, until she fell 
in with her future husband, may, in the light of the letters cited, be 
finally dismissed. 

Some particulars of the Haydocks might be useful in attempting this 
genealogical puzzle. Roger Haydock (I follow his certificate of mar- 
riage), “ of Coppull in the County of Lancaster” (Coppull lies some seven 
or eight miles southeast of Walton-le-Dale), was married to “ Elianor 
Lowe of Crewood Hall in the County of Chester, Spinster,” on the 
“sixth day of the month called May in the year according to the Eng- 
lish accompt 1682,” or about two years before “daughter Mary” left 
England forever. 

There is nothing to show, as far as I am aware, that Roger had been 
married before. When arrested, in 1674, for non-payment of tithes,— 
“the pretended Cause was for 10 Thrave of Oates . . . and something 
for smoak-Penny, and Tithe of Hen and Geese,”—he was described in 
the commitment as “an unmarried man.” His influence upon Eleanor 
began long before their marriage. In her “Testimony” concerning him, 
published after his death (see “ A Collection, &c.,” London, T. Sowle, 
1700), she says he was “at the first Meeting I was at, when I received 
the Truth,” and that the “Concern of Love . . . relating to Marriage 

. continued betwixt us for the space of five Years,” during which 
time she also “laboured . . . in the Work of the Ministry.” 

With regard to Crewood. William Gerrard (temp. Edw. III.) gave 
the lands of Crewood in Crowton and Kingsley to Thomas Gerrard, by 
Edward the Black Prince as capital lord (Helsby’s ed. of Ormerod’s 
Cheshire, 1882, Vol. II. p. 126), the male line of Gerrard, of Crewood, 
terminating in Peter Gerrard, Esq., great-grandson of Richard (26 Eliz.), 
from whom the Crewood estate descended to the Leycesters, and it is 
now owned by Ralph Leycester, Esq., of Toft Hall. These details may 
have a bearing upon the “ Percy” tradition, in what way there is no 
room to explain here. 

Eleanor, the daughter of Richard Gerrard, of Crewood, married Robert 
Lowe, of Eaton, and became the mother of Roger Haydock’s wife. In 
the pedigree given in Ormerod, Haydock is described as “of the Brick 
hall, Penketh” (near Warrington), which is not quite accurate, as it was 
not until five years after his marriage, that, according to his brother 
John’s account in the “ Collection” aforesaid, returning from one of his 
journeys, he “ pass’d for Lancashire to his Wife and Family, which he 
removed from Warrington, to Brick-hall in Penketh, in the 5th Month, 
1687.” At the time of his marriage, in May, 1682, he was, as his certifi- 
cate proves, “ of Coppull,” and he afterwards, by his brother’s account, 
“ stayed in Lancashire and Cheshire, till the latter end of that month, 
and then travelled for London, afterwards through the South part to 
Exeter, visiting the Churches, to Bristol, and so into the North, where 
he settled his Wife at Warrington, in the South of Lancashire, in the 7th 
Month following.” 

My query is, who were Mary Becket’s parents, and in what relation 
did she stand to the Haydocks? Why did so young a child desire to leave 
her home in England, and what motive could have been strong enough 
to induce her guardians to let her go? Why, throughout the voluminous 
correspondence, is all reference to her origin so carefully avoided, and 
parentage concealed with, apparently, studied caution ? 
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I can think of no source from which the answer is so likely to come as 
the contemporary letters of the early settlers of Bucks, and as the gossip 
about her—if there were any—would be likely to be revived on the occa- 
sion of her marriage, I should feel much obliged to any one who may 
have letters of that date, if he or she would kindly refer to them. 
Among the witnesses of Mary’s marriage occur the names of Willetts, 
Hastings, Janney, Yardley, Waln, Baker, Kirkbride, Hoops, Hough, 
Cooke, Rhoads, Dickson. 

THOMAS STEWARDSON. 

Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 


RHOADES—ROBERTS.—Information is desired of date of death of 
Samuel Rhoades, Mayor of Philadelphia in 1774, and also of Hugh 
Roberts, a City Commissioner in 1791. 

P. MacF., Jr. 

December, 1886. 


ANCESTRY OF DAvip HowE.Lu.—Information is wanted of the ances- 
try of David Howell, son of Aaron and Sarah Howell, born in 
Morristown, N. J., January 1, 1747, graduated at Princeton, 1766, died 
in Providence, R. L., July 21, 1824. 





Mrs. A. J. BULKLEY. 
167 S. Elliott Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI.—Information is desired concern- 
ing the following-named officers and their descendants. These officers 
all held commissions in the New Jersey Line, Continental Army, and 
were original members of The Society of the Cincinnati in that State. 

The notes given in connection with the names are taken from Saffell’s 
Records of the Revolutionary War, Gardner’s Army Dictionary, Hamn- 
ersly’s Army Register, and the Records of the Society. 

Captain William Appleton. Practitioner of medicine. Died prior to 
1808. 

Surgeon William Barnet. Died about 1783. Represented in the So- 
ciety by his son, Isaac Coxe Barnet, admitted 1822, who was United 
States Consul in France. 

Captain William Barton. Died 1802. Represented in the Society by 
his son, Gilbert Barton, admitted 1806, died 1812, and by his son, Jo- 
seph L. Barton, admitted 1812. Joseph L. Barton was appointed Cap- 
tain United States Army, September, 1812. 

Ensign John Bishop. Moved out of New Jersey prior to 1808. 

Captain John Blair. Died out of New Jersey prior to 1808. 

Major Nathaniel Bowman. Died 1788. 

Captain Eden Burroughs. Died in Northampton County, Pennsylvania, 
February 26, 1825. Represented in the Society by his son, Cassius 
Burroughs, admitted 1828. 

Captain Samuel Conn. Died 1788. 

Captain Ephraim Darby. Died prior to 1808. 

Lieutenant Chilion Ford. Died out of New Jersey in 1801. 

Ensign Peter Faulkner. Died in the District of Columbia, September 
27, 1823. 

Captain James Heard. Died in Middlesex County, New Jersey, March 
26, 1831. 

Major William Helms. Member of Congress from New Jersey, 1801 to 
1811. Major-General New Jersey Militia. Removed to Tennessee. 
Died 1813. 
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Captain John Holmes. 

Captain Jonathan Holmes. Moved to State of New York. 

Ensign John Hopper. Died in Bergen County, New Jersey, November 
14, 1819. 

Captain William Kersey. Major United States Army, June 30, 1794. 
Died March 21, 1800. 

Ensign Francis Luce. Ensign United States Army, September 29, 1789. 
Resigned May 1, 1791. 

Captain Absalom Martin. 

Captain Giles Mead. Died out of New Jersey prior to 1808. 

Captain Alexander Mitchell. 

Captain Benajah Osman. Moved to Natchez, Mississippi, prior to 1808. 

Captain John Peck. Died out of New Jersey prior to 1808. 

Captain Robert Pemberton. Died 1788. 

Major Samuel Reading. Moved out of New Jersey prior to 1808. 

Captain John Read. 

Captain Samuel Seeley. Brigadier-General of Militia, Pennsylvania. 
Died at Dingman’s Ferry, Pike County, Pennsylvania. 

Lieutenant Jonathan Snowden. Military Storekeeper at West Point, 
1810; ordnance ditto, 1821. Died 1824. 

Captain Abraham Stout. Moved to Ohio prior to 1808. 

Ensign Cornelius R. Suydam. Ensign United States Army, March 17, 


1786. 

Captain Abel Weyman. Died in Burlington County, New Jersey, 1788. 
Information is also desired concerning the two following officers and 

their descendants. They were both original members of the New York 

State Society, but by transfer connected themselves with the New Jersey 

State Society. 

Lieutenant James Giles. Born ‘in New York, 1759. Died in Cumber- 
land County, New Jersey, 1825. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Samuel Hay. Although an original member in New 
York, his military service had been in the Pennsylvania Line. Died 
1803. Represented in the Society by his son, Rev. Philip Cortlandt 
Hay, D.D., who was born in Newark, New Jersey, July 25, 1798. He 
was pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church in Newark, where he 
died, December 27, 1860. 

HERMAN Buren, 
Assistant Treasurer General Society Cincinnati. 
Germantown, Pennsylvania. 


WILLIAM MAstTERS.—Was William Masters, who married Mary Law- 
rence in 1754, and died in 1760, the young lover whom Letitia Penn 
jilted for William Aubrey? If so, it must have been quite a youthful 
affair, yet one would think ita much more serious case from the manner 
in which James Logan treats it in his letter to Letitia’s father in May, 
1702. 

Letitia Aubrey died in 1746, and it is certain William Masters did not 
comfort himself in marriage until eight years later. The latter’s de- 
scendants have no data to set this question at rest, nor do Christ Church 
records give his age at death. T. H. M. 


In January of 1752 there was published at Lancaster, Pa., “ The Lan- 
caster Gazette, a Compendium of the most material Foreign and Home 
News ;” a folio of four pages, printed in English end German, by H. 
Miller and S. Holland, on King Street. Was the first-named publisher 
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the Henry Miller, of Philadelphia, from 1760 to 1779, an enterprising 
printer and also publisher of the Staatsbote ? E. T. W. B. 


LoTTING PURCHASE.—What territory comprised the Lotting Pur- 
chase, alluded to in old deeds of conveyance pertaining to a part of what 
is now Hunterdon County, West Jersey, and why was it so called? 


H. R. 


CAN any one supply the authors’ names of the following pamphlets ?— 

“View of the Proposed Constitution of the United States, . . . with 
Notes and Observations. Philadelphia, 1787.” 

“Observations on the New Constitution, and the Federal and State 
Conventions. By a Columbian Patriot. Boston, Printed, New York, 
re-printed, 1788.” 

“ An Address to the People of the State of New-York: Shewing the 
Necessity of Making Amendments to the Constitution, proposed by the 
United States previous to its Adoption. By a Plebian. Printed in the 
State of New York, 1788.” 

‘“* Fragments on the Confederation of the American States. Philadel- 
phia, 1787.” ran Fe 


SHIPPEN PAPers.—In a letter from C. J. Shippen to his father, at 
Lancaster, written in Philadelphia, December 18, 1759 (see Letters and 
Papers relating chiefly to the Provincial History of Pennsylvania, etc., 
p. 169), he states: “I enclose you a party paper for your amusement; 
the authors are said to be Wm. Franklin, Jos. Galloway, and George 
Bryan, but I know not with what justice. The introduction, and the 
letter from Montreal, are said to be wrote by an older hand. The differ- 
ence between them and the other parts of the paper is very apparent. 
If a superlative degree of scurrility is wit, I think the piece has merit. 
Read and judge.” CC. R. Hildeburn, in “ Issues of the Pennsylvania 
Press, 1685-1784,” does not mention the paper. What is known of it? 
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MEETINGS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1886. 


No quorum being present at the stated meeting of the Society on the 
evening of January 11, no business was transacted. 


A stated meeting was held on the evening of March 8, the President, 
Brinton Coxe, Esq., in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes, on motion, was dispensed with. 

The President introduced Hampton L. Carson, Esq., who delivered 
an address on “The Causes of the American Revolution, and the Age 
of Washington.” 

Upon motion of J. Edward Carpenter, Esq., the thanks of the Society 
were tendered to Mr. Carson for his able, eloquent, and instructive 
paper. 

The following gentlemen were nominated by Crawford Arnold, Esq., 
for officers of the Society, to be balloted for at the ensuing stated 


meeting : 
President. 


Brinton Coxe. 


Vice- Presidents. 
Horatio Gates Jones, George de B. Keim. 


Corresponding Secretary. 
Gregory B. Keen. 


Recording Secretary. 
William Brooke Rawle. 


Treasurer. 
J. Edward Carpenter. 


Council (to serve for four years). 
Edwin T. Eisenbrey, George Harrison Fisher, 
Charles Roberts. 


Trustee of Publication Fund (to serve for six years). 
John Jordan, Jr. 


Trustee Binding Fund (to serve for six years). 
John Jordan, Jr. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


A stated meeting of the Society was held on the evening of May 3, 
the President, Brinton Coxe, Esq., in the chair. 
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Minutes of the last meeting read and approved. 

The Hon. Horatio Gates Jones in appropriate terms announced the 
death of Hon. John Welsh, one of the oldest and most distinguished 
members of the Society, and offered the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted : 

“* Resolved, That in the death of the Hon. John Welsh the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania has been deprived of one of its most useful 
and beneficent members, and that we sympathize with the people of 
Philadelphia, who have lost one of their most active and prominent 
fellow-citizens, ever devoted to their city’s best interests; one who in 
his high and honorable positions both at home and abroad has shed 
lustre upon the city which gave him birth.” 

The Report of the Council of the Society was read by its Secretary, 
Professor Gregory B. Keen, in which a detailed statement of the work- 
ing of the Society for the year 1886 was given. 

Upon motion, the report was accepted. 

Mr. Frederick D. Stone, Librarian, announced to the meeting that 
through the exertions of the Council and the liberality of some of the 
members of the Society, the lot adjoining the Hall on the west (twenty- 
five feet front on Locust Street) had been purchased for thirteen thou- 
sand dollars on behalf of the Society, which had not been put to any 
expense in the matter; that the success which had attended the pur- 
chase had been mainly due to the liberality of Mr. Joseph E. Temple, 
who, when it was known that the lot could be purchased, offered to 
contribute the sum of five thousand dollars, provided the whole amount 
could be raised without touching the funds of the Society; that the 
Society was to be congratulated, inasmuch as the growth of its collec- 
tions since its removal to its present home had been so great as to render 
it absolutely necessary to make provision for the future erection of more 
fireproof-rooms ; that now the risk from fire, which would be very great 
in case a dwelling or other building was erected adjoining the audito- 
rium, was much diminished, and that by the purchase of the lot a great 
cause of anxiety to those having the interests of the Society at heart 
was set at rest. 

Dr. Joseph J. Levick congratulated the Society on the great change 
which within his recollection had taken place,—from a little room on 
the third floor of the Atheneum Building to the present handsome 
accommodations. 

Samuel W. Pennypacker, Esq., also spoke of the benefaction of Mr. 
Temple to the Society, and calling attention to the clause in the By- 
laws allowing the election of one or more Honorary Vice-Presidents, 
he moved that unanimous consent be given to open the nominations for 
officers made at the last stated meeting, in order that Mr. Temple should 
be made an Honorary Vice-President of the Society. 

The motion was seconded by the Hon. Horatio Gates Jones, and by 
unanimous consent the nominations were opened. 
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Mr. Pennypacker then nominated Joseph E. Temple as one of the 
Honorary Vice-Presidents of the Society, and moved that the Secretary 
be requested to deposit, as the unanimous vote of the members present, 
one ballot for the election of Mr. Temple, which motion was carried 
unanimously. 

On motion of 8. Kingston McCay, Esq., it was 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
be and are hereby tendered to Joseph E. Temple, Esq., for his generous 
donation of five thousand dollars, which has enabled the Society to pur- 
chase the lot of ground adjoining its auditorium on the west.” 

On motion of Mr. McCay, it was also 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be tendered to Miss Caro- 
line E. Cope, Miss Annette Cope, and Miss Clementine Cope for their 
generous donation of two thousand dollars to the fund raised for the 
purchase of the lot adjoining the auditorium on the west.” 

The Tellers appointed to conduct the annual election reported that 
the gentlemen nominated for officers at the last stated meeting, and also 
Joseph E. Temple for Honorary Vice-President, had all been unani- 
mously elected. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


A special meeting was held on Friday evening, May 14, President 
Brinton Coxe, Esq., in the chair. 

The Chairman introduced the Hon. Erastus Brooks, who read an ad- 
dress on ‘Henry Clay; his Public Life and Exalted Patriotism, his 
Large Success and Few Mistakes.” 

Upon the conclusion of the address, Colonel Clayton McMichael of- 
fered the following minute, which was unanimously adopted : 

“The Historical Society of Pennsylvania has received with much 
gratification the contribution to its entertainment and to its instruction 
presented this evening by the Hon. Erastus Brooks, of New York, in 
the delivery of his scholarly and eloquent essay. By the unanimous 
vote of the members present, it is desired to express and record the just 
appreciation of the value and the merit of this work of Mr. Brooks, and 
to tender formally the thanks of the Society to him as author and 
orator.” 

The meeting then adjourned. 


A stated meeting of the Society was held on the evening of November 
8, Vice-President Samuel W. Pennypacker, Esq., in the chair. 

On motion, the reading of the minutes was dispensed with. 

The Chairman introduced Charles J. Stillé, LL.D., who read a paper 
giving his ‘‘ Impressions of a Visit to Mexico.” 

At the conclusion of the address, on motion of Rev. Dr. Tustin, the 
thanks of the Society were tendered to Dr, Stillé for his instructive and 
interesting paper. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Vou. x.—33 
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OFFICERS 


OF 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


PRESIDENT. 
BRINTON COXE, 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENT. 
AUBREY H. SMITH. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


HoRATIO GATES JONES, WILLIAM M. DARLINGTON, 
GEORGE DE B. KEIM, CRAIG BIDDLE, 
JOHN JORDAN, JR., SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
GREGORY B. KEEN. 


RECORDING SECRETARY. 
WILLIAM BROOKE RAWLE. 


LIBRARIAN. 
FREDERICK D. STONE. 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 
JoHN W. JORDAN. 


COUNCIL. 
CHARLES HARE HUTCHINSON, JAMES T. MITCHELL, 
GEORGE HARRISON FISHER, WILLIAM S. BAKER, 
JOHN JORDAN, JR., WILLIAM G. THOMAS, 
SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER, OsWALD SEIDENSTICKER, 
JoHn B. GEST, CHARLES ROBERTS, 
JOHN C. BROWNE, EpwWIn T. EISENBREY. 
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TRUSTEES OF THE PUBLICATION AND BINDING FUNDS. 


JOHN JORDAN, JR., AUBREY H. SMITH, 
CHARLES HARE HUTCHINSON. 


TRUSTEES OF THE LIBRARY FUND. 
CHARLES R. HILDEBURN, JOHN JORDAN, JR., 
FREDERICK D. STONE. 


TRUSTEES OF THE GILPIN FUND. 
RIcHARD A. GILPIN, JOHN JORDAN, JR., 
BRINTON COXE. 


TRUSTEES OF THE ENDOWMENT FUND. 


GEORGE DE B. KEIM, JOHN JORDAN, JR., 
BRINTON COXE. 


STATED MEETINGS. 


March 14, 1887. November 14, 1887. 
May 9, 1887. January 9, 1888. 

Annual membership . , i - *» ~ a 
Life membership , ' ; 50 00 
Publication Fund, life subscription . ‘ . 25 00 
Pennsylvania Magazine, per annum ‘ . $8 00 


Payment may be made to the Librarian, at the Hall, 1300 Locust 
Street, or to the Collector. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE FINANCE 
COMMITTEE TO THE COUNCIL. 


Statement of Finances, December 31, 1885. 








Dr. 
The Treasurer and Trustees charge themselves with the following : 
Investments in Loans and Stocks . . . $55,026 78 
Cash and Loans . ‘ ‘ % : ‘ 8,959 76 
Cr. 
The Treasurer and Trustees claim credit for: 
Publication Fund, Invested . $25,499 28 
“ — Uninvested . 6,892 97 
- Interest Account . 467 90 
os $32,860 15 
Binding Fund, Invested . ‘ ; , , 3,300 00 
General “ : ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 11,155 00 
Library “ “3 ; ‘ ‘ , , 5,900 00 
Endowment Fund, “ , , . ; : 9,172 50 
= “  Uninvested . ; j é 1,056 18 
Loan of John Jordan, Jr., to cover deficiency 
in General Fund, Interest Account. ; 514 17 
Loan of John Jordan, Jr., to cover Deficiency 
Library Fund, Interest Account . . = 28 54 
$68,986 54 $63,986 54 
General Fund, 
Disbursements: General Expenses, Taxes, and 
Sundries for 1885 ° ‘ $6,179 21 
Receipts: Cash on hand December 31, 1884 . $6 47 
Annual Dues, 1885 . ’ ‘ : 3,890 00 
Contributions . ‘ ; ; ; 1,231 07 
Interest on Investments . ‘ , 5387 50 = 55,665 (04 


* Deficit for the year, covered by Loan 
of John Jordan, Jr. . ; ‘ $514 17 





* This deficit is incident to the removal to the new hall, and is covered by the 
operations of 1886. 


























Report of Finance Committee to Council. 


Library Fund. 


Disbursements: Due Trustees December 31, 
1884 . ‘ : . . 
Books purchased in 1885 ° 


Receipts: Interest on Investments . $341 66 
Sales Duplicate Books . 16 00 


Deficit for the year, covered by Loan 
of John Jordan, Jr. ‘ 


Binding Fund. 


Receipts: Cash on hand December 31, 1884 . $54 46 
Interest on Investments . : ‘ 222 50 
Contributions . ‘ ‘ . ‘ 383 54 


Disbursements: Expended in Bindings . 
Endowment Fund. 


Receipts: Interest on Investments . 
Disbursements: Cash paid T. Ward 
Publication Fund. 


Receipts: Cash on hand December 31, 1884 
Interest on Investments, 1885 . 
Contributions ‘ . 
Subscriptions to Magazine, etc. 


Disbursements for 1885 . ‘ 
Balance in hands of Trustees . ‘ * 


493 


$660 50 
660 50 


445 00 
445 00 


651 69 
1,865 838 
229 51 
730 26 


$3,477 29 
3,009 39 


$467 90 
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(Family surnames of value in genealogical research are printed in SMALL CAPITALS; 
names of places in italics.) 


Aaron, Samuel, 104 

Adams, Rev. James, 262; Samuel, 373 

Adam’s, New Haven, Conn., 372 

Adamson, Mr. and Mrs., 161 

“ Admiral Warren” inn, 212 

Adriance, N. Y., 371 

Aitkin, Robert, 23, 79 

** Albemarle,” vessel, 88 

Alexander, James, 115; Mr., 442 

Algerines, the, 186 

ALLEN, 124, 361 

Allen, 468, 469; Andrew, 364; Ann, 364; 
Elizabeth, 364; James, 361; Margaret, 
361, 364; Maria, 365; John Penn, 365; 
Thomas Dawson, 365; John W., 251; 
Mr., 116, 351; Miss, 115; Nathaniel, 
67; William, 361 

Allen, Andrew, by Charles P. Keith, 361 

Allentown, 209 

Allinson, E. P., contribution by, 61; Mr., 
461 

ALLISON, 446 

Allison, Dr., 350, 351; John, 446; Robert, 
447; William, 446 

Almanacs, first printed, 19, 78, 79, 83-85 

Alrichs, Peter, 214, 215 

Ames, Nathaniel, 373 

“ Amity,” vessel, 193 

Amwell, N. J., 256, 259, 260 

André, Major, 433 

ANGELL, Mary, 354 

Ann,” vessel, 88 

Annville, 157 

Antes, Henry, The Life and Times of, by 
Rev. Edwin McMinn, notice of, 122 

Arbuthnot, Admiral, 427, 430, 431, 436 

Arentson, Jacob Claesen, 476 

Arnall, Thos., 199 

Arnpt, 447; John, 447 

Arnold, Benedict, 60, 433, 434, 435, 437; 
Capt., 269, 274 

Ashmead, Samuel, 449 

Assheton, Thos., 265 

Associators, 320; of Pennsylvania, a de- 
scription of the colors of, 479; in 1775, 
uniforms of the Philadelphia, 480 

Atkins, Samuel, 19, 83, 85 

Aubrey, Wm., 485 


Auchmuty, Dr., 421 


| Austin, John, 68; Capt. Wm., 36 
, Automatons, 185 


| Backhaus, Richard, 209 


Bacon, Col., 394, 396; Nathaniel, 392, 
393, 397 

Bacon’s Rebellion, 392 

Badcock, Henry, 67 

Batty, 414 

Baird, John, 449 

Baker, 450; Hilary, 450 


| Baker, Henry, 481; Margaret, 482 


Baldwin’s, Brantford, Conn., 372 

Balfour, Mr., 226 

Balitke, Capt., 88 

Batt, 123 

Bau.iet, 450; Stephen, 450 

Baynes, 482 

Barbadoes, trade of, 193 

Barcuay, 452; John, 452 

Barclay, Mrs., 115; Messrs., 352 

Barp, 453, 454; Richard, 452 

Barkley, Mr. and Mrs., 162 

Barr, Miss, 413 

Barrington, Lord, 468, 469 

Barry, Mr., 463 

Barton, Rev. Mr., 350; Wm., 413, 414 

Barton, Rev. Thos., 414 

Bartow Genealogy, supplement to, by 
Rev. E. P. Bartow, 358 

Bawden, John, 268, 401, 404, 411 

Baxter, Col., 447 

Bayard, Col., 118 

Baynton, 124 

Beach, Rev. John, 371 

Beardsley, Alexander, 67 


| Bearry, 453 
| Beaty, Mr., 351 


Beaufremont, Count de, 44, 45, 46, 47, 
49 


| Beck, 127 


Beckel, Karl F., 479 
Becker, 450 

Becket, Mary, 481 
Beckford, Alderman, 464 


| Bedford, Duke of, 90, 467, 472 
| Beekman, Gerardus, 438 


(495) 
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Beer, John, 201 

** Belmont,” 115 

Berdt, Du, 351 

Berkley, Gov. Sir Wm., 392, 393, 396, 
397 

Bethel, Miss, 414 

Bethlehem, Pa., 209, 367, 368 

Bethlehem township, N. J., 256 

Bible first printed, 22, 23, 79 

“ Bibliographia Genealogica Americana,” 
by Daniel S. Durrie, notice of, 359 

Bickham, G., 204 

Bippie, 163, 166 

Biddle, Clement, 206, 207; Mary, 476; 
Nancy, 206, 207; Owen, 363 

Billing, Edward, 408 

Billop, Col., 370 

Birkhead, George, 258; Jr., 258 

Bisnop, 454; John, 454 

Buack, 454, 455; John, 454 

Blaie, Herr, 171, 172 

Blair, Rev. John, 458 

Blanchard, Mr., 185 

Bland, Col., 52; Giles, 393 





Index. 


| Broidrich, Sir St. John, 403, 410 ‘ 


| Brown, 33, 458 


| Bunker’e Hill, 353, 354 


Blue Anchor Tavern Landing, The Early | 
Government of Philadelphia and, by E. | 


P. Allinson, and B. Penrose, 61; peti- 


tion concerning, to mayor of Philada., | 


62; to the Governor, 65 
Boardman, Rev. George Dana, 80; Early 
Printing in the Middle Colonies, by, 15 
Boggs, Rev. Dr., 262 


Bolingbroke, Lord, Voltaire’s opinion of, ; 


45 
Bond, Dr. P., 353 
Bonnet, Mons., 131 
Bonnet’s Tavern, 156 
Books, prices of, 1768, 466 
Booskirk, Mrs., 161 
Bose, de, Lieut.-Gen., 443 
Bostonians in 1774, An Englishman’s 
Opinion of the, 265 
Boudinot, Elias, 233, 235 
Bowne, 482 
Boyp, 457; John, 455 
Brackett’s, Boston, 374 


| Busby, Mr., 159 
| Bute, Lord, 89, 223 


| Butler, Charles, 67 


CADWALADER, John, 1, 2, 3, 4; Thomas, 
| Cadwalader, Captain, 481; Gen., 204, 
| Cadwalader, Col. Lambert, by W. H. 


Bradford, Andrew, 20, 21,22; Capt., 355; | 


Mr., 374; Thomas, 356; William, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 22, 24, 67, 78, 79, 83, 85, 
356 

Brapway, 163 

“Branch Hotel,” 128 

Branpt, 207 

Brandt, Albertus, 67 

Breapina, 457; Nathaniel, 457 

Breintnale, David, 67 

Brewster family, 370 

Brewster, Samuel, 370; William, 129 

Brice, Mr., 158 

Brinton, 121 

Bristow, John, 67 

“ Britannia,” vessel, 232, 324 

British conduct of the war in America, 

434; evacuate Philadelphia, 59; occu- 

pation of New York City by the, 418; 


| Campbell, Rev. Colin, 258 








politics, 462, 466, 467, 468 et seq. ; 
privateers, 186; views on relations with 
the Colonies, 95, 322, 323, 324, 325, 
330, 463, 464, 468 

Brockden, Charles, 75, 76 


Brooks, Phillip, 202 


Brown, Mr., 232; William, 458 

Bryson, Capt., 91 

Buck, Wm. J., notice of book by, 480 ‘ 

Buck ey, 33 

Buckley, Mr., 465 

Bupp, 124 

Budd, Thomas, 67, 71, 357, 409 

Budden, 350, 461, 462, 464 

Buffalo, 135, 136 

Butt, 459, 460 

Bull, Capt., 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 146; 
Thomas, 459 

Bull’s Ferry, attack on blockhouse at, 432 


Burbage, Capt. Thomas, 181 

BurcHaM, 33 

Burd, Capt. Benjamin, 129, 130 

Burcer, 452 

Burgett, Sebastian, 135 

Burgettstown, 135 

Burgoyne, Gen., 423, 425 

Burke, Mr., 443, 463 

BuRKHALTER, 451, 452 

Burlington, school maintained by island, 
6 


But er, 240 


Byron, Commodore, 228 


2, 13, 14 
263, 264 


Rawle, 1 
Call, Capt., 55 
Cambridge, Mass., 353, 354 
Camden, British victory at, 433 
Camden, Lord, 463 


Carey & Stewart, 23 

Carey’s inn, N. J., 370 

Carleton, Gen., 440; Sir Guy, 441, 442, 
443 

Carlisle, 128 

Carll, Judge, 164, 165 

Carothers, 127 

Carpenter, Samuel, 195, 268, 276 

Carpenter’s Island, 116 ‘ 

Carr, John, 137, 138; Thomas, 149, 150 

Carson, James, 34 

Cary’s, 368, 369 

“Castle of Andalusia, The,” opera, 183 

Catheart, Lord, 424 

Cavenaugh, Wm., 233, 234 








Index. 


Caxton, William, 25 
CHAMBERS, 124, 152 
Chambers, Charlotte, 152; Gen. James, 


152 

Chamber’s Ferry, 127 

Chamier, D., 233, 234 

“ Champlain, Samuel de,” by H. H. Hurl- 
but, notice of, 122 

Champlin, 373 

Chandler, Dr., 351 

Chandler’s, Conn., 371 

Chapman, Isaac A., 478 

Chare, Wm., 269 

Charleston, surrender of, 429 

Charlestown, 135, 136 

Chatham, Lord, 332, 462, 463, 467 

Chester’s “Oxford Matriculations, Reg- 


Copp, 356 

“ Coke on Littleton,” scarce, 93 

Cole, Edward, 197, 198, 199, 202, 271 

Cores, 33 

Collins, Mr., 366; Stephen, 366 

Collum, William, 104 

“ Comfort,” vessel, 276; invoice of goods 
in, 277 

Compton, John, 107 

Concord, N. J., 369 

“Concord,” ship, charges on, to Penna., 
268, 273; arrives in Penna., 275 

“ Confederacy, The,” frigate, 426 

Connell, Major, 141, 147, 148, 153 


| Conner, 414 


isters, and Marriage Licenses,” men- 


tioned, 237 

* Chestnut Grove,” 206 

Chew, Benjamin, 361, 362; Mr., 351; 
Mrs., 115 

Chicago Historical Society, 122 

Chickes, 126 

Chickly, Mr., 373 

Christian’s Spring, 207 

Chygoes Island, 215 

Cincinnati, information desired concern- 
ing certain officers and descendants of 
the Society of, in New Jersey, 484 

Clair, Sr., John, 115 


Claridge, Samuel, 188, 189, 190, 197, 404 | 


Claypoles of Pennsylvania, 124 

Claypool Family, the, 354 

CLaypoon, 354, 355 

Claypool, Benjamin, letter of, to George 
Claypool, 354 

Claypoole, Edward, 188, 193, 198, 199, 
200, 267, 269, 274, 277, 404; John, 194, 
271, 272, 279, 282, 409; Norton, 190, 
194, 196, 277; Wingfield, 194, 197 

Claypoole, James, extracts from the let- 
ter-book of, 188, 267, 401; mentioned, 
188, 195, 409, 474, 476; treasurer of 
the Penna. Co., 195; house of, 198, 275, 
406, 407; on deputies, 405; arrival of, 
in Penna., 275, 406; relations with 
Wm. Penn, 407 


Constitution, The Federal, of 1787, by 
W. H. Egle, M.D., 446 

Conway, Mr., 222; Secretary, 32:3 

Cook, Thos., 193 

Cooke, Francis, 67; Thos., 200, 269, 401, 
403 

Cookens, 367 

Cookson, 350 

Coombe, Mr., 466 

Cooper, 33 

Cooper, Jacob, 64; Joseph, 39, 40; Sam- 
uel, 33, 34, 35, 41; extracts from the 
letters of, 33; Thos., 412 

Copier, 180; Thos., 180 

Corke, John, 412 

Corneille, niece of, 49 

Cornwall, Mr., 463 

Cornwallis, Lord, 426, 428, 433, 435, 436, 
437, 439, 440 

Coronation-day, 1779, 427; 1780, 43: 

Coster, Lorenz, 26 

Cotten, Arthur, 189 

Council, Provincial, minute of meeting, 
1691, 67 

Court-dinner bills, 476 

Cox, Mr., 116, 353; Wm., letter of, 34 

Coxe, 364 

Coxe, Brinton, 78, 80; Col. Daniel, 364; 
William, 364 

Craie, 446 

Crane, Rev. Wm. C., 261 


| Crawford, Andrew, 258; Col., 358; John, 


Clewell, Christian, 126; Notes of Travel | 
of William Harvy, John Heckewelder, | 


John Rothrock, and, to Gnadenhuetten 
in 1797, 125 

Clifford, Thomas, 65 

Clinton, Sir Henry, 425, 428, 429, 430, 
431, 432, 433, 434, 435, 437, 438, 439, 
44] 


Clinton, N. J., 261, 262 
Clive, Lord, 227, 326, 329 
Clough, Major, 52, 54 
Clymer, George, 363 
Coaxz, Dr., 480 

Coates, Dr., 162 

Cobbs, Mr., 180 

Cosean, 460 

Cobourn, John, 158 


258 
Cresap, Capt. Michael, 420 
Croes, Bishop, 261 
CroMWELL, 124; Oliver, 354 
Crooks, Richard, 258 
CrRowELL, 460 
“Crown,” inn, 209 
Cullen, Dr., 43 
Cunningham, John, 36 
Curtis’s, Conn., 371 
Cushing, J., 355; Thomas, 374; letter of, 
355 


CuruBert, 414 
Cutler, Dr. Manasseh, 371, 374 
Cuyler, Henry, 259 


Dagworthy, John, 2 
Danbury, Conn., 371 
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DANDRIDGE, 53 

Dandridge, Capt., 51, 52, 54, 57, 58 

Danoas, John, 403 

Davipson, 447 

Davis, Captain, 160; Mr., 350; Robert, | 
1 


08 

Davis’s “Spanish Conquest of New Mex- 
ico,” notice of, 119 

Day, George, 135; Stephen, 19 

Debrett’s “ Peerage, Baronetage, Knight- 
age, and Companionage for 1886,” 
notice of, 238 

De Forest, Anthony, 371 

De Huyne, Major-General, 432 

De Lancey, Gen., 425 

Delavall, John, 67, 69 

Delaware River, fish in, 269 

Dement, 11 

Denman, Matthias, 152 

Denmark, King of, 462 

Denny, Gov., 289 

De Seitz, Major, 434, 436 

D’Estaing, Count, 445 

“ Deutsch-Americanisches Magazin,” by 
H. A. Rattermann, notice of, 479 

Dewees, 460 

Dexter, F. B., “ Biographical Sketches of 
the Graduates of Yale College, with 
Annals of the College History, 1701- 
45,” by, notice of, 239 

Diamond, Richard, 193 

Dibbles, Conn., 371 

Dickinson, John, 35; marriage of, 356 

Dickson, Capt., 426 

Digby, Admiral, 437, 438, 442 

Dock, Christopher, 357 

DoppereER, 239; George Philip, and his 
Descendants, 239 

* Dolphin, The,” vessel, voyage of, around 
the world, 228 

Donadence, Compton, 181 

Dorsey, 240 

Dougherty, Bernhard, letter of, 477 

Dovuenaten, 40 

Douglas, Duke of, 473; Lady Jane, 473 ; 
Rev. Mr., 261 

Douglass’s inn, 212 

Dowdeswell, Mr., 329 

Dreer, Ferdinand J., 87 

Drummond, Gov. William, 393, 396 

Duché, Mr., 350, 352; Rev. Jacob, 115, 
116 

Duchee, Jacob, 65 

Duckett, John, 67 

Duffield, Mr., 461 

Dunham, James R., 262 

Dunkers, 211 

Dunwap, 453 

Dunlap, 133; John, 79 

Dunn, Rev. Clarkson, 261 

Dunton, William, 443 

Durrie, Daniel S., ‘‘ Bibliographia Gene- 
alogica Americana,” by, notice of, 359 

Dyer, Col. Eliphalet, 369 

Dysart, Earl, 424 


| Fernay, chateau de, 


Index. 


Earthquake in New York City, 445 

East, Capt., 411 

East India Company, affairs of, 324, 325, 
329 

East Jersey, writings for, 197 

Eastown, Pa., 368, 369 


| Ebert, 155 


Eckey, 364 

Edmonton, Dr., 422 

“Education in Pennsylvania, a History 
of,” by James P. Wickersham, notice of, 
357 

Edwards, Rev. Morgan, 17; Mr., 208; 
William, 237 

Egdon, 91, 225 

Eggleston, Edward, cited, 375, 387 

Egle, W. H., M.D., contribution by, 446 

Egmont, Earl of, 222 

Ehrhardt, Jacob, 149, 150 

Elder, Rev. Col., 458 

Elforth, Jeremiah, 68, 69 

Ellery, Benjamin, 320; William, 366; 
letter of William, 320 

Ellicott, Mr., 478 

Elliot, Mr., 116 

Evuiort, 447 

Elliott, Mr., 434 

Ettis, 109 

Ellis, Thomas, 72 

ELPHInsTon, 86 

Ely, Nathaniel, Records of the Descend- 
ants of, notice of, 121 

Embargo on shipping, 187 

Emigrants to Penna., 276 

Emley, John, 259 

Emly, Mr. and Miss, 206, 207 

Emmaus, 126 

End, Wm., 278, 280, 401, 404 

Ensly, Mr., 156 

Epitaph, an, 238 

ErRwIn, 453 

Evans, 360 

Evans, N., 99; Samuel, 350 

Ewer, Robert, 66 

Ewine, 414, 457, 458 

Ewing, Gen., 204, 457, 458; Mrs., 413 


Fairfield, 134 

Fair Hill, 35 

Falckner, Justus and Daniel, letter to, 
474 

Farmar, Thomas, 71 

Farmer, Jasper, 402, 403 


| Farrell, Hubert, 394 


Federal Convention, 13 
Ferguson, Mrs., 104 

3 et seq. 
Ferree, Mr., 131 

Friexp, 111 

Finp.ey, 136; Hon. Wm., 136 


| Fisn, 356 


Fisunourn, 56 
FisHer, 240 
Fitzherbert, Mr., 469 
Flemington, N. J., 262 








Index. 


Fletcher, Gov., 290 

Floating Batteries on the Schuylkill, 34 

Ford, Bridget, 271; P., 271; Philip, 403, 
404; Philys, 192 

Foreman, George, 403 

Forgus, Rev. Mr., 262 

Forman, Ezekiel, 182; Jonathan, 259 

Fornance, Hon. Jos., 104 

Forrest, William, 67 

Forster, Rt. Hon. W. E., 238 

Fort Constitution, 6 

Fort Laurens, 152 

Fort Lee, 6, 8, 10 

Fort Ligonier, 132 

Fort Littleton, 129 

Fort MacIntosh, 145 

Fort Mercer, 34 

Fort Montgomery, 424 

Fort Washington, 6, 8, 9, 10 

Forth, John, 397 

Fortin, Capt., 88 

Foster, Miles, 401; Mr., 237 

Fouke, 54, 59; Owen, 59; Caleb, 59 

Fox, Mr., 89, 442; George, 18, 237, 257, 
269 ; James, 67; John, 157 ; Joseph, 71 

Framton, Wm., 276 

Francis, Capt., 481; Mrs., 115; Tench, 
364 

Francis, 364; Mrs, Tench, 353 

“ Franklin,” vessel, 440 

Franklin, B., 86, 87, 99, 217, 221, 228, 
391; letter to W. Strahan, 1775, 86; on 
Goddard’s newspaper, 230; the Stamp 
Act, 92, 96, 217, 220, 221, 225, 231; re- 
lations with David Hall, 231, 232. 

Franklin, Gov., 228, 231, 442, 443 

Franklin, Miss, 87, 331 

Franks, Mrs., 115; Miss, 115 

Franzin, Herr, 171 

Frazer, Rev. Wm., 258, 260, 261 

Frederick, John, 127 

Freedley, John, 105 

Freeman, 132; James, 270 

Free Port, 222, 227 

Freindly, Mr., 207 

Freth, Capt., 151 

Friends, one thousand, go to Pennsyl- 
vania from London, 193; persecuted 
in England, 270 

Fritz, 157 

Frontenac, Count, 290 

Frontier, Thoughts on the Situation of 
the Inhabitants on the, by Hon. James 
Tilghman, 316 

Furley, Benjamin, 269, 272, 273, 274 

Furly, Benjamin, a letter of, 474 


Gallantin Family, 145 

Gallantin, Abraham, 149, 150; Henry, 
149, 150 

GALLoway, Joseph, 350, 363 

Galloway, Mr., 229 

Gamble, 401, 404; George, 278, 279, 281 

Gardenville, 367 

Gardner, John, 268, 401 
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| GARRARD, 152 


GARRET, 109 

Garrets, 110 

GARRETT, 121 

GARRISON, 207 ; Nicholas, 207, 208; Mrs., 
206, 208 

Gawthorn, R., 404, 412 

Gay, Richard, 279 

Gazzam, 458 

Ged, Jean, 462; Margaret, 462 

Gegelemukpechunk Creek, 138, 139 

Gelelemend, 117 

George III., of England, 97, 223, 332 

George, 110 

Georgia and Great Britain, 325 

German emigrants in England, in 1709, 
379 et seq., settle in Munster, Ireland, 


German Emigration to the American Col- 
onies, its Cause, and the Distribution 
of the Emigrants, by A. D. Mellick, Jr., 
241, 375 

German Emigration to Pennsylvania, 
1700-1725, 376; to the United States, 
375 

Germans in Massachusetts Bay, in New 
Netherlands, in New Sweden, 375-76 

Germans settle in Germantown, Columbia 
Co., N. Y., 386; in Herkimer County, 
N. Y., 388; in Louisiana, in 1722, 389; 
in Musconnetcong Valley, N. J., 377 ; 
at Newburgh, 378; in North Carolina, 
384; in Pennsylvania, 387 et seq., in 
preference to New York, 388; at Sau- 
gerties, Ulster Co., N. Y., 386; in Scho- 
harie Co., N. Y., 387; in Shenandoah 
Valley, 383; in Virginia and North 
Carolina, 385 

Germany, condition of, in the 17th cen- 
tury, 244 et seqg.; causes of emigration 
from, 248 et seq. 

GERRARD, 483 

Gipson, 123 

Gibson, Col., 117, 118; John, 480 

Glades, 155, 156 

“ Glenery,” 115 

Gloninger, Lieut. John, 252 

Glover, 7; Thos., 404, 411 

Glynn, Sergeant, 468 

Gnadenhiitten, 125, 140, 144, 147, 
149 

Goddard, Mr., new newspaper set up by, 
229, 230, 231, 232 

Goodson, John, 69, 72, 197, 271; at Up- 
land, surgeon to the society of traders, 


148, 


Gordon, Lewis, 208 
Gore, Mrs., 115 
Goschachgiing, 144 
Gould, Dr., 59 
Gove, Richard, 67 


| Gowen, Franklin B., 82 


Graceham, 134 
Graeme, Dr., 104; Miss, 115 


| GrarFr, 413, 414 
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Graff, Mr., 116 

Graffenried, Christopher de, 384 

Grafton, Duke of, 222, 226, 328, 467, 472 

Grandin, Jobn, 259; Philip, 258, 259 

Graves, Admiral, 431, 436, 437, 438 

Gray, George, 71 

Graydon, Alex., 252; Capt., 5, 6, 11 

GREATHOUSE, 105 

Green, Samuel, 369; Judge, 373 

Greene, Gen., 9, 10, 203, 372, 436 

Greenland, N. J., 369 

“ Greens, The,” 4 

“ Greenwood,” 14 

Greer, Thos., 155 

Grenville, George, 91, 220, 222, 
322, 323, 330, 332, 463, 467 

“ Grenville Packet,” vessel, 440 

Grescom, Andrew, 67 

Griffith, Thomas, 67 

Grimsby, parish registers of, 239 

Grogan, Lawry, 208, 210, 211 

Gross, Rev. Mr., 448 

Grove, Joseph, 193, 276 

Gusman, Don Juan, 116 

Guss, Prof. A. L., 239 

Gutenberg, John, 26 

Gwynn, 105 


223, 2 


Haddonfield, guard-houses in, 39 

Hage, Wm., 406 

Haines, 119, 457 

Haistwell, Edward, 278, 281, 403, 409 

Halifax, Lord, 470 

Hatt, David, 87; J., 404; Mrs., 228, 232, 
327; Miss, 228 

Hall, David, Correspondence between , 
William Strahan and, 86, 217, 322, 461 

“ Hallesche Nachrichten,” 479 

Hamitton, 361 

Hamilton, Andrew, 2, 79, 283, 361; 
Charles, 413; Gov., 115, 116, 289, 291 

Hammonp, 364; George, 364 

Hamon, John, 193 

Hancock, 100 et seq. 

Hancock, Benj. Franklin, 103; 
letter to, 355; Richard, 100, 102 

Hancock, Gen. W.S., Genealogical Sketch | 
of, by H. M. Jenkins, 100; mentioned, | 
81, 100 

Hann, 414 

Hand, Gen. Edward, 413, 414 

Hansford, 395 

“Happy Return,” vessel, 87 

Hardie, Capt., 88 

Harding, Capt. Seth, 436 

Hardyman, Abraham, 66 

Hargrave, Capt., 87 

Harkies, 461 

Harris, Collection of American Poetry, | 
Annotated Catalogue of the, 240 

Harris, Benjamin, 20, 31; Thomas, 258 

Harrisburg, Pa., The First Newspaper 
published in, 251 

“Harrisburg Advertiser, The Oracle of 
Dauphin and,” first number issued, 251 


John, 


Index. 


“ Harrisburg Explained,” poem, 253 

“Harrisburg Journal and the Weekly 
Advertiser, The,” 3d number published, 
251 


| Harrison, 166 


Hart, Chas. Henry, 87; 
Thomas, 403, 404, 411 


Miss, 414; 


Hartley’s Inn, 130 


Hartzel, Jonas, 451 


| Hartze.u, 122 


Hathorn, Col., 370 

“ Hawke,” vessel, 88 

HawkswortH, 100 et seq. 

Hawksworth, John, 101; Peter, 100, 101, 
104 

Hay, Mrs. Cornelia L., 258 

Haypock, 482, 483 

Haydock, Eleanor, 48; Roger, 481 

Haywood, John, 403, 409, 411 

Hearne, William, 67 

Heath, General, 5, 6, 265 

Hebron, 157 

Heckewelder, John, 118, 
137, 140, 237 

Heckewelder, John, John Rothrock, and 
Christian Clewell, Notes of -Travel of 
William Henry, to Gnadenhuetten in 
1797, 125 


123, 126, 135, 


| Heidelberg, Germany, 382 


Helmont, van, 269 

Helmuth, Rev. Henry, 415, 417 

Helphenstone, Rev. Albert, 415, 417 

HENDERSON, 447 

Henpricks, 446 

Henry, 365 

Henry, Judge, 478; Maria, 478; Robert 
W., 126; Judge Wm., 117, 123; Wil- 
liam, 126, 135 
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